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INTRODUCTION. 



T^HE following discourses, as their titlepage shows, 
-■- were preached to the boarders of Adams Acad- 
emy. This school has no connection with any reli- 
gious denomination, and has been attended by boys 
whose parents' views on religious subjects cover the 
widest range. Services of extreme simplicity are held 
in the school-house each day, and at the boarding- 
house every evening. On Sunday mornings every 
boarder is required to attend some form of public 
worship. 

The late Master, William Eeynolds Dimmock, 
LL. D., adopted the practice of gathering the board- 
ers in the " study " of the boarding-house on Sunday 
afternoons for a simple religious talk. The present 
Master has continued the practice, changing the time 
to the evening, and combining a service with the ad- 
dress. These addresses have been partly extempore, 
and partly written ; they have by no means been ex- 
clusively religious in character. Such evenings as the 
22d of February suggest their own subject. Written 
sermons of some elaboration have been interspersed 
with lessons on the Bible, both the original and its 
versions, very elementary and descriptive. 



X INTRODUCTION. 

The sermons which follow are a selection from 
courses preached in the winters of 1880 and 1881. 
They are printed from the original manuscripts, a few 
additions having been made to the sixth and seventh, 
in the latter case recalling the substance of an ear- 
lier unwritten discourse on the same topic. Other- 
wise, only verbal changes have been made. As 
exactly, therefore, what they purport to be, school 
sermons, attention is asked to certain of their char- 
acteristics. 

1. They are short, shorter than the average of what 
are usually called short sermons, and were at the time 
delivered rapidly, never exceeding twenty minutes, 
and often not fifteen. The author believes that all 
preachers — himself included — are apt to sin from 
length. He hopes that the presentation of short, 
definite portions of religious truth may be found 
acceptable reading to a larger class than that for 
which they were primarily intended. 

2. They are for an audience — a limited audience 
— of loySy of ages ranging from thirteen to twenty. 
The author has tried to remember this, and, while 
avoiding on the one hand anything beyond juvenile 
experience, to avoid as carefully anything infantile. 
He is firmly convinced that a very great mistake is 
made in religious teaching from talking down to 
young persons, and, with boys, by talking aside. 
They are neither men, women, girls, nor infants ; and 
sermons meant for them must have a character of 
their own. 
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3. They are unsectarian, — intended to convey the 
wide truths of Christianity. The author has found 
that the Gospel of St. John and the practical portions 
of the Epistles have generally suggested the subjects. 
The aim has been from first to last to found a system 
of experimental religion on the text of our Savior's 
prayer, — " This is life eternal, that they may know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent." Starting with this as a positive assertion 
of fact, the author is perfectly aware that his devel- 
opments of doctrine will conflict with those of the 
majority of Christians, perhaps of every one. He can 
only claim that they are ofiFered in devout and loving 
service to our Savior, and were heard with the closest 
attention by the children of his servants of every 
name. 

4 They are written for an audience that is con- 
stantly shifting; not only because a number are 
going every year, and others filling their places, but 
because the boys change, themselves, and are never 
the same for six months successively. Hence the 
sermons, spread over more than a year, have no little 
repetition in them, and the same fundamental points 
are insisted on again and again, with such variations 
of illustration as seemed at the time likely to be most 
impressive. 

f5. They are cheerful^ not in a strain of constant re- 
buke and warning, but of confidence. The author was 
brought up to believe that the sermons of Dr. James 
Walker were the model ; and who that ever heard 
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him will forget the solemn confidence with which he 
always spoke to the younger part of his hearers ? 

A teacher of boys has abundant cause for anxiety 
for doubt, for vigilance, for misgiving; — no profes- 
sion demands more faith in Providence, more appeals 
for all possible outside or inside help. But there is 
none that teaches more truly the duty of hope ; that 
one of all the three which the opposite theological 
schools of faith and love seem to crowd out between 
theu' systems. 

The author believes this is the first attempt of an 
American schoolmaster to follow in the track of 
Arnold, Vaughan, Temple, Butler, and other noble 
school preachers of England. He claims no place 
by their side, as the little study of Adams Academy 
boarding-house claims no place beside the chapels of 
Rugby or Harrow. But these discourses are respect- 
fully and affectionately oflFered to his fellow-country- 
men, boys and their parents, as evidence that in the 
school founded by the sainted patriot, John Adams, 
to furnish boys with a sound education, the Great 
Master is followed, and his Gospel made the first 
lesson. 

QuiNOT, Mass., 14 November, 1881. 



OUR SOUL'S NEED. 

" They that he whole need not a physician^ hut they thai are sick*' 

Matt. ix. 12. 

T WISH during this term to speak to you, in a 
somewhat thorough and systematic way, of those 
subjects which I have taken up on Sunday nights 
hitherto in no special order, and with little prepara- 
tion, — to see if I cannot bring religion to you as a 
real matter of thought and study, like Latin or Alge- 
bra, — yes, and of practice and interest, like skating 
or football. I propose to write what I have to say, 
in order to avoid anything like carelessness or loose- 
ness, — in order to be sure of every word myself be- 
fore I say it to you. 

I believe I understand the difficulties there are in 
the way. Eeligion is not a subject that everybody 
can talk about off-hand, — you cannot have it put 
into a few rules, and crammed for an examination. 
Some men, and some boys too, have tried to do this, — 
they have got up religion, both doctrines and practice, 
as they would the Metric System, or the solta o.^ 

1 



2 OUR soul's need. 

copper ; and their work ends in a terrible caricature 
of religion, — enough to make any one hate and de- 
spise it. It is a hard subject, as any great subject 
is hard, — hard to learn perfectly, hard to teach thor- 
oughly ; but that is no more a reason why we should 
avoid learning it, than it is for refusing to study law, 
or to learn rowing, that it is so hard to be a good 
lawyer, or a good oarsman, and that so few men get 
to be such. 

I know also that many people think all talk about 
religion, about God, and the Bible, and the Church, 
and worship, is entirely uninteresting, something that 
they never did know nor care about, — much as if I 
were to propose to lecture on the laws of the Hin- 
doos. Yet I should not be surprised if there are men 
in Boston who could make the laws of the Hindoos 
intensely interesting to you; and I know perfectly 
well that there is nothing which has interested and 
excited more men and women, from the highest to 
the lowest, more deeply than this very matter of 
religion. It has interested them when they seemed 
incapable of caring for anything else, — when they 
were living with no occupation and no amusement, 
working at nothing and playing at nothing, but were 
suddenly wrought up to life and passion, and even 
fury, because for the first time they really got hold of 
what I am going to try to give you a hold upon in 
these coming Sundays. 
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I need not say I must have your help, or the work 
will all end in failure. Not so much your attention. 
It is rather my own fault if I do not have that, — but 
what I must call, for want of a better word, your 
faith. I may be mistaken ; I could almost wish to 
make you care for the subject enough to prove me all 
wrong ; but what shall be said here is as living truth 
to me as any lesson given you in the schoolroom. 

And above all, my friends, do not make that unjust 
and unkind mistake of supposing that the preachers 
who talk to you about God and duty, whether here 
or in church, set up to be spotless saints, that they 
do not know perfectly well their own faults, or that 
they do not feel that they need the very religion they 
talk to you about more than any one. It is for that 
very reason they talk to you ; it is because they are 
your fellow-men, uneasy under their own transgres- 
sions of God's law, that they are determined, if they 
can, to set that law before you, to be your help as it 
has been theirs. 

I know however that some people would fail to 
put this faith in me or in any minister, because they 
believe all religion to be a delusion, — because they 
think that this entire system which we see around us, 
of churches, and temples, and worship, and Bibles, and 
hymns, and ministers, and sacred days, is and means 
really nothing ; that sensible people, who are capable 
of thinking, do not care for it at all \ that tJas^ qXjsx?^ ^ 
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the ministers, and those who are acsociated with them, 
have an interest in keeping it up ; that the poorer and 
more ignorant classes, who are after all not much more 
than half men and women, have a kind of stupid 
awe of religion, which keeps their passions in check, 
and a kind of stupid comfort in it which it would be 
a pity to disturb ; — but that the great mass of wor- 
shippers keep it up merely because they are used to 
it, because it is fashionable, social, exciting, respecta- 
ble, — what not; and that at the bottom of it re- 
ligion is a delusion, a thing exploded by science, 
one that a sensible man or woman can do very well 
without. 

There is a great deal talked, and a great deal writ- 
ten in this strain ; and young men in college, who 
have just begun to read hard books, and reason about 
them, are fond of talking in this way ; generally be- 
cause they think it is manly, and they are bound 
to show they do not care for the lessons their moth- 
ers taught them. And many men who are not con- 
ceited Seniors, and many men who really have thought 
and studied, talk in this same way ; and their books 
and articles are a great deal read now ; and it is partly 
because those of you who read at all are pretty sure 
to come across such reading, that I have undertaken 
to write this series of addresses. 

For this whole notion is absurd; this whole idea 
that it is not worth your while and mine talking and 
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studying about God and duty, because God and duty 
are delusions, is in itself the merest delusion ever 
entertained. The world for ages upon ages, and in na- 
tions after nations, has not been giving itself to some- 
thing false and unreal. You find religion of one kind 
or another existing everywhere, and under every form. 
You see men worshipping in crowded temples and 
churches blazing with gold and jewels, steaming with 
incense, ringing with music; and again in country 
meeting-houses, uncouth, ridiculous, distorting your 
eyes, setting your teeth on edge, and making you 
bite your lips, with their awkward furniture, discord- 
ant psalms, grotesque preaching. Yet these latter, 
strong, sturdy farmers and their plain, careworn wives, 
are crying and shouting, or still more, rapt into 
breathless silence with the worship. Leave these 
two extremes and you will find a score of other 
manifestations of religion; — a hermit wearing out 
body and soul in the solitude of a rocky desert ; 
another torturing himself by lifelong exposure to a 
tropical sun-; another passing an equally long life 
in visiting the foulest dens in the most loathsome 
streets of a city, where every sense is outraged by 
every form of misery and vice and crime, which these 
men's and women's religion bids them go and lighten. 
You will find others again working with all their 
might day and night at some obscure point of theo- 
logical scholarship ; and others risking their lives by 
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plunging into African jungles, encountering death in 
all sorts of new forms, and laboriously learning almost 
unintelligible languages in order to awaken a sense of 
God's truth in the hearts of a newly found tribe. And 
all these, and a hundred such things more, are done in 
every age of the world, by every kind of nation, by 
believers in every variety of doctrine and practice, all 
however agreeing in this, that what they do believe 
in, for that they must spend their strength if it cost 
their lives, — their money, if it plunge them in pov- 
erty and debt, — their energy, although it lead to 
civil war as the result. Eich and poor, nobles and 
slaves, scholars and business-men, the roughest peas- 
ants and the tenderest women, the profoundest phi- 
losophers and the most hard-headed merchants, have 
found something that took hold of them, grasped 
them, would not let them go, in religion. There are 
as many ways as there are men; the pilgrim who 
walks barefoot from Paris to Jerusalem is not the 
American mother who reads her Bible every morning. 
Socrates reasoning about the soul is not the king of 
Ireland through whose foot Saint Patrick struck his 
iron-shod crosier without looking, — and the king 
bore it as part of the baptismal ceremony. 

Now all this testimony, borne through fifty cen- 
turies to some kind or other of religion, worship, 
doctrine, belief, cannot have been all to a delusion. 
Something in it all must be real, absolute, true. It 
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cannot all be true alike, — the very differences show 
that ; error, and delusion, and absolute falsehood, again 
and again have been mixed with religion, and are so 
still. But the great spirit, the great idea, must be 
true. It is like government ; there have been a score 
of worthless ones, a score of tyrannical ones ; many 
nations have been nearly or quite annihilated by the 
rulers whose place it was to protect them ; but some 
government men must and will have, and whoever 
would destroy all government is a madman. The 
experiment has been tried : less than a hundred years 
ago in France, church and state became so bad that 
the French formally gave up all religion, and prac- 
tically all government, as mockeries, — and in ten 
years the experiment had resulted in such horrible 
failure that they voluntarily put their necks under 
the double yoke hardly less tight than ever. 

It has been said that no nation is -without a sense 
of religion. This is not absolutely true. Some tribes 
have been discovered in Africa without any, and the 
atheists are welcome to the full support of such allies. 
No, my boys, it is not a delusion, — it is something 
which has proved necessary in one shape or other to 
so many millions that we dare not renounce an in- 
terest in it. At the very least, we cannot refuse to 
examine into it, and see if it has not some special 
message for us, when its call is repeated in such thun- 
der tones throughout the ages. 
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I wish to ask, in what time remains to-night, what 
this universal sentiment means ; what is moving in 
the minds and hearts of so many different men and 
women that leads them to spend so much wealth in 
worship, so much voice in prayer, so much time in 
thought. 

I do not mean to go back and consider what was 
the origin of it all in unknown ages. I wish to look 
at it as a living thing now. And I am sure the basis 
of it all, the key-note of this great cry which is going 
up to God from all over the earth, is a feeling of dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, insufficiency to ourselves, the 
need of help, — the feeling that things are not right with 
us, and we cannot make them so without outside aid. 
Very often this is merely the sense of wretchedness, 
of ill-luck, poverty, and misery, — the feeling that the 
world has gone wrong with us, hates us, and crowds us 
out whether in a great thing or a small one, and we 
never can get our rights from the world until a strong- 
er power comes down and helps us. A great deal 
of the religion of all ages has been nothing but the 
wail of the forsaken to God, when every earthly friend 
has deserted him. But it comes much oftenest from a 
sense that the man has of something imperfect, some- 
thing wrong in himself, — that he cannot do what he 
waiits to and as he wants to, and that he never will 
do it, — that he will always fall short of himself, if 
outside help does not come. " The good that I would. 
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I do not, but the evil which I would not, that I do,*' 
has been the cry over and over again, throughout the 
world of man and woman. There is the want, the 
void, the unrest, that ultimately calls for God's help. 
That is what concerns you and me now. We are not 
wretched; as the world goes, we are happy, we are 
provided with most things that we want and that 
millions of our fellow-creatures would give their left 
hand to have ; but there is coming up day after day 
in us a sense of discomfort, dissatisfaction, sometimes 
misery, and even agony, because we fail ourselves, and 
cheat our own good intentions. 

I wish you to understand my meaning. I am 
preaching no doctrine of total depravity. 1 do not 
want you to accuse yourselves of any great crimes or 
sins, — to say that you are miserable sinners in any 
sense you do not really feel, to " put your mouth to 
the dust, and cry, ' Vile, vile ! ' " Such hypocrisy 
only produces a comfort in the confession of sin baser 
than the sin itself. But I mean as a real experience : 
every time you wish to do a thing and cannot ; every 
time you try and fail ; every time you make a reso- 
lution at night and break it in the morning; every 
time you feel that you are falling back in the road 
you mean to walk ; every time your work ceases to 
engage you, your amusements cease to interest you, 
your friends to cheer you, your hopes to rouse you, 
and yet your body is well, — then there comes steal- 
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ing, rushing, crowding on you this sickness of the 
soul, this hunger of the spirit, for which you must 
have food and medicine, for which you must put your- 
self in the hands of some physician, for you cannot 
heal yourself; and unless that physician comes, weak- 
ness, failure, perhaps ruin, is the only thing left for 
you. 

It is exactly this feeling of anxiety, vacancy, sick- 
ness, wretchedness in ourselves, apart from every 
outside consideration, nay, when we are provided 
with everything that the world can give, that breathes 
in every accent of prayer ; it is the sense of comfort 
and health when the cry is answered, that swells- in 
every note of praise ; and it is the burning impulse to 
give others who have felt the like suffering a taste of 
the like blessing, that dictates every labor and every 
sacrifice in the cause of religion. 

How this cry is heard, this need met, this vacancy 
filled, I shall try to answer another Sunday. Now, I 
only say this more : if any one of you feels now, as 
every one some time must have felt, this pressure of 
his own imperfections, this sting of his own follies, 
this utter insufficiency to give himself what himself 
needs, — do not seek to stifle it, do not put it out of 
the way, or try to forget it by any miserable opiate 
for body or soul, which will pass off and only leave a 
yet more gnawing pain, but steadily, firmly, look into 
yourselves, probe the wound, feel the fault, and then 
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I 

go for healing and strength and help to him in whom 
alone they can be found. And if the advice, or the 
sympathy, or the encouragement of one who has 
failed and suffered and struggled like yourselves may 
help you, it is always at your call, without danger 
of intrusion and without fear of repulse. 



11. 



GOD EXISTS. 

**F(ir the invisible ffiings of him from the creation of (h^ world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead" — Rom. l 20. 

T AST Sunday I tried to show you what was the 
•^^ source, the basis, of religion, — why it is that 
men, with all that there is to occupy them in this 
world, have persisted for so many ages in looking out 
into another, and lifting up their voices to one or 
more gods, — beings they do not profess nor expect 
to see, but to whom they appeal passionately, and to 
whose service they devote themselves. I said that 
it was owing to their discontent and dissatisfaction 
with things here, and more particularly with their 
own share in things here, — their own sense of short- 
coming, — their own consciences in short, at once 
accuser, witness, and judge, calling them to account, 
testifying to their own weakness, and pronouncing 
sentence on themselves. 

The suffering from this particular sickness, — the 
emptiness of this particular vacancy, — when you 
and I feel that we ourselves are wrong and weak, 
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and that we cannot possibly lay aside the blame on 
ill-health, or ill-luck, or injustice, — is beyond every 
other agony. It wakes us up in the night, it inter- 
rupts us in work and in amusement, — it may not be 
so leaden a weight as sickness, or so sharp a sting as 
unkindness, but it is heavy and sharp enough, — and 
it is always there. You may get over one pang of 
self-reproach, and become decently well satisfied with 
your own energy and your own fidelity, and suddenly 
a new break -down, just when you needed strength 
most, will remind you that you are mortal again, and 
can put no dependence on yourself. It is like couch- 
grass, that weed which looks so like wild wheat, and 
which an inexperienced farmer thinks so easy to pull 
up, only to find its endless roots running over his whole 
lot, and intertwined round every clod and stone. 

It is perfectly true that you will meet some per- 
sons who will not acknowledge any such feeling of 
self-reproach; who profess to be entirely satisfied 
with their share in the world, and if anything does 
go wrong with them ascribe it to indigestion, or want 
of exercise, or temporary folly. They think it very 
like a child, or a woman, or a half-civilized man, 
quite behind the age, to allow that they need help in 
steering their course through this life, except indeed 
in being taught the weaknesses of others, so as to 
get the better of them. 

I know you will hear such talk, — and just so y^^ 
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will hear of men who never felt ambition, or never 
felt love for their parents ; you will hear of men 
who need no exercise, or no sleep, or who never 
want to read a book or hear a song. It proves 
nothing It only shows there are men lacking in 
a human quality, — lacking in sensitiveness of con- 
science, in a true knowledge of their own needs, — 
just as the other men lack fineness of ear, — a rich- 
ness and energy of affection and purpose. Such 
men are not ranked as true, whole men. You do 
not find them valued or prized in the world. You 
do not find that men give their heart and confidence 
to these self-satisfied people, that never admitted 
their own deficiency, never writhed under the lash of 
conscience, never prayed in the agony of sin. The 
world knows how often it does wrong, — both the 
great world without, and the little world of man 
within, — it feels its weakness, and it cries aloud 
that it may receive strength. 

But if we stop here, — with the consciousness of • 
wrong and weakness, — we merely end in blank de- 
spair, and might as well end life. The next step is 
to believe that we can be made right, even if we 
cannot make ourselves so, — that there is somewhere 
in the universe the goodness, the strength, the power, 
that we cannot give ourselves. All these bad and 
unsatisfactory things, poverty, sickness, misery, crime, 
doubt, sin, imperfection in short, are merely the nega- 
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tives, the short-comings of the real things, wealth, 
health, happiness, goodness, truth, virtue, in short per- 
fection, — if we could only get at them. That is the 
very reason we are so dissatisfied, — the very thing 
that prevents our sitting down contentedly under all 
sorts of outside misfortunes and inside short-comings, 
— the feeling, which human nature cannot get rid of, 
that sickness and ignorance and crime are not natural, 
but unnatural, — and that if we only can get hold of 
health and knowledge and right, — if we only could 
be well and wise and good, — we should be coming 
to ourselves, and recovering our lost birthright. 

And what clinches this conviction in us — what 
makes us feel that this perfection is a reality — is 
seeing those men and women who come so near it, 
and give us such models. The sight and reputation 
of men and women who are brave and true and wise 
and noble, — who are always improving on themselves, 
and always helping the world, — who, no matter how 
many times they fail, always rise from the failure 
stronger and better, — these examples not only teach 
us not to despair of ourselves, they not only encourage 
us to try to come nearer to the standard, but they 
point to something better even than themselves, — they 
make us believe the standard itself exists. When 
we say a number of lines are curved or crooked, we 
have in our minds an idea of a straight line from 
which they all deviate more or less. N"o man ever 
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actually saw an absolutely stmight line, — no man 
can draw one with unerring precision, — but the con- 
ception of what such a line would be is even clearer 
in our minds than that of any of the lines that fail to 
hit the standard. In the same way we see and know 
and read of thousands and millions of living souls, of 
all degrees of wickedness, of error, of mere failure, 
of slight imperfection, — we never saw one that was 
otherwise. — we never knew of one that claimed to be 
perfect, — but we measure them all in our minds by 
what a perfect character would be. To every one of 
them who is better than ourselves, who is nearer our 
standard, who falls less short of the satisfactory model, 
we look for some help, some support, some hint of 
strength, if only in example. And if there could be a 
being who possessed all great and noble qualities in 
perfection, — if there could be one who never came 
short of the ideal, but was in himself that ideal. — and 
if with such a being we could only establish commu- 
nication, tell him of our weakness, and get him to give 
us strength, — then there would be some hope of filling 
our gaps, curing our sickness, settling our uneasiness; 
and to that perfect being, whom we define as the 
standard which we know because we fall short of it, 
as the crooked tree falls short of the straight, we give 
the name of God. 

I say, if we were sure there was such a being, and 
could establish communication with him, it would be 
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just what you need, and I need, and the world needs, 
to supply all deficiencies. But in point of fact men 
have not stopped to prove either of these points, — 
they have taken them for facts. They have acted as 
if there were one or more gods, divine beings, — 
deities, -^ beings above and beyond human nature, — 
strong where we are weak, glorious where we are con- 
temptible, wise where we are ignorant, eternal where 
we are mortal ; — and accepting that there were such 
beings, they have insisted on communicating with 
them, in praying to them, praising them, sacrificing 
to them, even to the extent of their own and their 
children's lives, resorting to every conceivable means, 
natural or unnatural, beautiful or revolting, which 
they could possibly invent to make these higher be- 
ings believe that we men need their help. Of course 
the least acquaintance with history shows an endless 
amount of absurdity and crime connected with all this 
worship, — so that many good men have declared that 
the many gods, or the one God, as some religions pre- 
sented them to us, were worse than the worst men, if 
they delighted in such wickedness under the name 
of service. But there stands the fact, that for ages 
an amount of energy and expenditure entirely un- 
paralleled by that which goes to any other object 
has been expended by men and women in their de- 
voted addresses and appeals to some being whose ex- 
istence they cannot prove. 

2 
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No, — I cannot prove to you that God exists. I 
cannot demonstrate to you, so that none of you can 
possibly resist the argument, that there is a being, 
infinite in all his attributes, unstained, unchanging, 
immortal, never subject to the constant failures, and 
weaknesses, and breakings down, and wrong doings, 
that men and women show. I cannot prove to you 
that that standard, which we vainly strive to reach, 
or perhaps despair of reaching and give up the trial, 
is found in an eternal spirit, like our spirits except 
in these limitations and infirmities, which we cannot 
help feeling are unnatural and untrue, and long to fill 
up and repair by communication with his greatness 
and wealth. I cannot prove to you that if there were 
such a being, he could hear you talk to him ; or that 
if he heard you, he would answer you ; or that if he 
answered you, he would supply your needs. I cannot 
make this a matter of irresistible reasoning, as T could 
the area of a triangle, or the shape of the earth, or 
the agreement of a Latin verb with its nominative, or 
the origin of the Constitution of the United States. 
And if there are people, as I know there are, who say 
they must have God proved to them before they can 
talk about believing him or knowing him, then I 
admit that they are likely to go without belief or 
knowledge of him all their days. And yet I am not 
certain 5 for just such things as I have told you, facts 
of science and language which we call proved, are 
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accepted by millions on mere faith in what others 
tell them, confessing that they cannot understand 
what is called proof ; and there was a time when not 
a soul in the world was familiar with the methods of 
reasoning that prove them. I do not consider it at 
all impossible that the time will come when the exist- 
ence of the Supreme God will be proved to the satis- 
faction of every thinking mind. 

But though I do not mean to perplex you in trying 
what I know would be a vain business, I will point 
you to some of the reasons that have made men of 
strong and keen intellects believe that there is such a 
being, and that it is worth our while to try to know 
him. 

In the first place, then, where did the idea of God 
come from ? How is it that men, imperfect, mortal, 
limited, finite, always interfered with and hampered 
by their own weakness, to say no worse, derived the 
idea of a perfect, eternal, boundless, glorious being ? 
All our studies show that men have gradually been 
advancing to such perfection as they now have ; as 
every one of us grows from the weakest of animals to 
whatever manhood we attain, so the race has grown 
through endless centuries from a mere animal life, and 
does not consider its civilization anything like com- 
plete. And yet this race, long before it had attained 
anjiihing like its present completeness, had seized and 
carried into every-day practical operation this notiow. 
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of a God, — of a being having exactly the perfection 
which the race itself never has known. Where did it 
get it ? Where did it find the notion that man was 
only an imperfect reflection of something infinitely 
above itself ? The opinion has been held again and 
again, and I hold it myself, that such a notion in such 
men's minds can only come from the fact that there is 
such a perfect being, that there is a God, and our 
minds were made by him capable of apprehending 
him. 

Secondly, we see the world about us, the universe 
in all its parts, and with all its powers, — earth, sea, 
heaven ; wind, frost, heat, light ; birth, growth, decay, 
of animals and plants. What does this work ? what 
made all these things? what keeps them going, so 
that they do not wear out ? The earlier peoples called 
everything a separate deity. They worshipped the 
god of the frost, and the goddess of the moon, and 
thought there was an object of praise and prayer 
whenever they saw a force at work. This was carried 
farther in India than anywhere else, where, among 
thousands of deities, even the small-pox is worshipped 
and propitiated as a malignant goddess. But very 
soon, in that as in other lands, the gods themselves 
were separated from the forces of nature by which they 
worked, — and then, throughout the world, whether 
the voice of the people talked of many gods or few, 
those who really thought about it declared that there 
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was but one divine principle behind it all, whose will 
and power controlled it all, — and with that men were 
content. 

Now to exactly the same end it seems to me all 
the scientific discoveries of this day lead. As soon 
as men really began to study what went on in the 
world, — not merely to look at the works of Nature 
in blind amazement, — they began to ask all sorts of 
questions. " What makes heat and cold ? " " What 
causes motion and rest ? " " What produces growth and 
decay ?" "Why, whence, how, does it all happen V 
And in the early days of science all sorts of answers 
were given; all sorts of causes were assigned; the 
universe was made a jumble of conflicting forces ; 
and when men had nothing else to say, they said 
Special Providence. But every additional year given 
to science makes these things simpler and more har- 
monious. One law after another is made clear, 
showing that things do not go by blind chance, but 
in regularly ordered succession. Men can positively 
prophesy the existence of a star or an animal that 
they never saw, from studying what they have seen. 
Things like weather and disease, that were once sup- 
posed to be produced by mysteriously malignant 
devils, all have their sources traced and their move- 
ments known. The different operations of nature are 
resolved into a very few. Heat and light and elec- 
tricity are declared to be all modes of motion ; the 
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powers of wind and frost are not gods or giants, but 
forces following invariable laws. Not only these, but 
the life of all living beings, whether with souls or 
not, depends upon the rays of the sun, as the earth 
revolves round him ; and that revolution, and all the 
motions of planets and stars that go on in the infinite 
heavens, come from the shrinking and whirling of 
enormous masses of cloudy matter that filled all 
space millions of centuries ago. Everything in the 
universe goes by symmetry, law, constant and regu- 
lar succession ; one thing can be traced back as the 
effect of another; — and the result of it all seems 
likely to be that all matter is one in nature, and all 
force that moves in it is one also. 

In this way it is said that all the questions that 
people use to ask, " Why is this ? " and " How is 
that ? " are answered by showing the invariable laws 
under which Nature works, and saying, ''It is so, 
that is the way the world moves.^^ But what made it 
all ? What made the cloudy mass shrink ? what set 
it whirling? what worked out these forces into all 
their different effects, and clothed matter with all its 
different forms ? 

Perhaps these questions never can be answered 
satisfactorily. But the only answer tliat has ever 
satisfied anybody, and has actually satisfied thou- 
sands, is, that matter and force have a first cause ; 
that that cause brought matter into being, set it in 
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motion by will, impressed laws on it, and upholds it 
by power ; that this cause cannot be known by the 
senses, but can be at least grasped at by the mind ; 
and that this first cause agrees in its nature with that 
perfect God whose existence I have just shown was 
suggested as the need of our own imperfect manhood. 
These two reasons, man's need of a perfect stan- 
dard, and the world's need of a first cause, are among 
those which come very near the proof of God's ex- 
istence, not only to plain men and women, but to 
nearly every one of the wonderful, the supreme 
minds, that have been recognized from age to age 
as the kings of thought. There are very few of the 
real controlling leaders of men that have not ac- 
cepted the existence of God as the .need of the 
world without and man within. These two do not 
end the list of arguments ; but as I know the subject 
is a hard one, and to most of you a new one, I shall 
take up no other now. That what I have said will 
all be plain to you I cannot hope. No man ever has 
answered or even can answer all the difficulties that 
it raises. I shall be more than ready to try to help 
you through any difficulties it may raise with you. 
I must only ask you to accept the assurance, that to 
believe that the world exists, and yet that men live 
in it without a God, is found to most men at once 
more difficult to the reason and more revolting to the 
heart than a simple faith in him. 



m. 

GOD IS GOOD. 
" taste and see that the Lord is good" — Ps. zzziy. 8. 

T T THEN" a stranger visits Eome, one of the inter- 
^ ^ esting sights that he is promised is the Vatican 
library. He is told that in the Pope's palace is this 
wonderful collection of books, not only printed but 
manuscript, very choice and old, and especially valu- 
able as giving the oldest and purest texts of many 
ancient writers, and above all of the Bible. If the 
visitor is anything of a Latin and Greek scholar he 
will have seen the readings of the Vatican manu- 
scripts quoted as authorities, without examining which 
it is impossible to say what Virgil or Cicero really 
wrote. Accordingly he goes to the Vatican, and, after 
inspecting the pictures and statues, the Transfigura- 
tion and the Apollo, rings at the door of the library. 
He is ushered into a large and handsome room, adorned 
with some very choice works of art and antiques, but 
without a book or manuscript to be seen ; the walls 
are surrounded with closed cabinets, that might hold 
china, or silver, or old clothes, as far as the spectator 
can judge. Out of these, if you know exactly what 
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to ask for, the librarians will jealously bring you 
books, and show them to you for a few minutes; but 
if you keep them too long, or inquire too closely after 
secrets dangerous to the Church, the book is snatched 
out of your hand, and locked up. All attempts to 
study there are met with such suspicion, and carried 
through with such contrivance, that a visitor to Eome 
gets less good out of the Vatican library than any 
other sight; and more than one who would thor- 
oughly enjoy it, if it were free and not mysterious, 
never goes there, for he feels its treasures, however 
wonderful, are not for him. 

Now exactly this feeling comes upon many people, 
on hearing the nature of God described to them as I 
stated it to you, — it may be very glorious, — it may 
be very true, — but what is it to them ? It may be 
that our imperfection and failure point unmistakably 
to a perfect being ; or, in shorter words, God is great 
It may be that all the forces of nature point to a 
supreme force behind them, — God is strong. It may 
be that the elaborate plans of the universe cannot be 
the result of chance, but of a controlling intellect, — 
God is wise. . It may be that the perfect regularity 
with which the world has gone on ever since we can 
hear about it shows a perfect consistency and firmness 
in its author, — God is true. But if he is not great 
and strong and wise and true for us, we might as well 
languish in our weakness, or die in our sins. We 
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want to be able to add to all these phrases one more, 
— God is good. 

Now it is just this one sentence, if I am not utterly 
mistaken, which contains the real meaning of all reli- 
gion, all worship, — " God is good." God, that cause, 
that force, that will, that being, which we see behind 
and above and before the world, will be our strength, 
our help, our friend, our father, beside, beneath, within 
uSy and a knowledge and life with him is possible, and 
is blessed. That is what I want to teach you, not 
merely by these sermons, but by every word I say that 
alludes to God or religion. I wish to avoid criticising 
or objecting to what other people believe or teach ;. 
but I do think that where a great many preachers 
and a great many religions miss the truth is by 
leaving out in some way the truth that God is good^ 
and that we can find him to be so. In fact, there 
is and for ages has been a vast deal of religion 
preached and practised of which the kernel and 
marrow is, " God is 6ad" 

And I cannot help fearing that many of you, when 
you do think of God, when you do think of religion, 
have that notion, distinct or indistinct, that God is 
bad, stern, cruel, tyrannical ; that this great, strong, 
wise, unchanging being, if we deal with him at all, 
has got to be propitiated, softened, worked upon, if 
possible, in order to render him good-natured ; and 
that really to serve God is to do everything which is 
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hard and hateful and gloomy, because, as one difficult 
sentence in our Bible puts it, he is a jealous God, — 
jealous of his creatures' happiness, — jealous even of 
their goodness, — and, while they absolutely need his 
help, he will not give it to them until they have given 
up something they like and value, and so bought his 
favor at a high price. 

I should not be at all surprised if all boys, when 
they try to think out their ideas on practical religion, 
brought up on this very rock, — God seems so bad to 
them ; because so many men in so many ages have 
believed and acted and taught just so. They have 
tried to buy happiness in one way by sacrificing it in 
another. They have given away to God what they 
valued most as wealth, — killed their herds of cattle, 
hung up their gold and silver, taken their lands out 
of cultivation, — because God envied their riches and 
would not help them till they were poorer. They 
have sacrificed their health and strength, tortured 
themselves in every conceivable way, — wounded, 
starved, burned, frozen themselves, — not to get rid of 
anything they thought bad, but because they believed 
their good things — health, strength, comfort — were 
an offence to God, and that he would not give them 
heaven, if they did not turn earth into helL And 
now you see, all over the world, intensely religious 
people, who feel bound to give up society, or give up 
business, or exercise, or study, or fun, or tenderness to 
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their children, — who cut down their lives seriously, 
because they believe they cannot please the great 
God — who on their showing is a bad God — without 
giving up things which their heart and conscience 
know all the time are good things, and cannot call 
otherwise. 

And the worst of this idea is that it operates out- 
side those who are given to this terrible kind of re- 
ligion. Men and women, and I think boys particu- 
larly, take the word of these religious people for it, 
and think it really so. They suppose it to be neces- 
sary, if you are to go to God for what you need, to 
begin by renouncing everything which makes life 
pleasant and happy now, or which ever can make it 
so; and very naturally it is hateful or absurd to 
them to think of being religious, or caring for God, 
because it would involve a total and final abandon- 
ment of what good, however little, they have got hold 
of, for the very doubtful chance of getting anything 
better. 

Now I believe this to be a terrible mistake, — the 
same sort of mistake as is made by those people who 
are afraid to go to Europe because it is so terrible to 
cross the ocean, and be away from home, and give up 
business and friends and everything here. God is 
good — and not bad. His perfection, his power, his 
wisdom, his constancy, have as their result his crea- 
tures' happiness, — his goodness is theirs, and the 
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nearer they come to him, the more they will get of 
what their hearts call truly good. 

Here, again, as I have said more than once before, 
and I fear shall have to say again, I cannot prove to 
you that there is a kind God, or that you can make 
him yours. If you and I were in that same Vatican 
library, I might prove to you that there were books 
locked up there. That they ought to be unlocked, and 
that the Jesuits are afraid to unlock them, for fear 
the study of them should injure their power, might 
be. very hard to prove, and the priests might deny it 
indignantly. None the less do I believe God is good, 
and the reasons why other men have thought so, I 
can try to show you. 

This world, this universe, which is so complicated 
and yet so regular in its operations, — where there is 
so much force and yet so much law, — is peopled by 
living beings. Besides the things which we call in- 
animate — minerals and vegetables, or, to take the old 
English names, which are better, stocks and stones — 
it has a whole mass of inhabitants which appear to 
take an interest in their lives, to enjoy living, in short, 
and which build up, and carry on, and propagate 
that life out of the inanimate materials around them. 
Now the more careful study that is made of these be- 
ings and the way they live shows that they are adapt- 
ed to their situation, — that animals are not put where 
they can starve, but where they can live, — that it 
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is not true, as Lucretius thought, that the earth is 
wearing out, but entirely otherwise. Eesearches into 
ages before the present — backward hundreds of thou- 
sands of years before history began — show that the 
earth was then inhabited by other tribes, now extinct, 
whose organs and frames were adapted to their sur- 
roundings, although the air, the soil, and the climate 
were wholly different. And this is found so con- 
stantly to be the rule, that you can tell one from the 
other. If you have given some portions of an extinct 
animal, enough to show how it got its food, you can 
infer by the invariable law what the soil, the climate 
the vegetable growth of the period and the place, was 
that should enable such an animal to feed in such a 
way. The animals that people the earth appear to 
have come into it, I repeat, to live, not to starve, — to 
be happy, not to be miserable, — to make the most, 
not the least of their lives ; and this is carried down 
to the very finest details in the adaptation of struc- 
ture to circumstances. Everywhere in the world we 
see what looks like contrivance, — a design working 
to an end, — and that end, if not always downright 
happiness, is never the misery of the creation. You 
never feel in the world, as you do in the torture- 
chamber of a mediaeval palace, that here are engines 
expressly intended to twist the limbs, or crush the 
joints, and for no other end. 

Now about these contrivances, — this design which 
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runs through the universe, — scientific men talk some- 
what differently from what they used They used to 
speak of every animal's being made by the Creator as 
by a separate act of will, with the organs necessary 
to fit it to its situation. Now they use language im- 
plying tliat the animal adapts itself to the situation 
in its struggle for life, or that the regular course of 
nature selects those individuals which are fitted to 
live. But that, as these very scientific men allow, 
is only pushing the matter farther back; it is only 
showing an even grander design on the part of the 
Creator, which originally set the whole scheme in 
motion, and put such laws to work as his foresight 
indicated, to enable millions of animals each to work 
out its own prosperity in its own surroundings. It 
does not get rid of the idea that here is not only a 
great, but a good and a kind plan, — that the first 
cause, which I tried to show you the very constitu- 
tion of nature demanded, is not only strong and wise, 
but good and loving to those he has brought into 
being, — not only a king, but a father. 

It is fair to tell you that this is not an absolutely 
universal belief on the part of scientific men. There 
are those, and they are prominent now, who think the 
world is a bad one, and not a good one, — that God, 
if he exists, has contrived things ill, and not well I 
tell you that there are such men ; and I tell you also 
that I believe them to be entirely mistaken, and that 
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they have read the world inside out. I believe they 
are mistaken, on the authority of men who know 
the subject better than they do, — the men who have 
made a study of the science and practice of religion 
in every age. 

For it is a science, — it is a matter of study and 
experiment ; and no one is entitled to be heard about 
God, or religion, or virtue, or prayer, who has not 
studied and experimented on them, more than he 
would be on any science or any art that was unknown 
to him. You have no right — I have no right — the 
ablest philosopher, Mr. Mill or Mr. Comte, has no 
right — to speak of God and religion as a deception, 
unless he has actually attempted at least to find out 
if it is a reality, in the same way that those have who 
believe it to be one. I knew in England a very able 
man who is just dead, Mr. Clifford, who declared re- 
ligion to be unworthy of a man, and fit only for 
"hysterical women or bloodless ascetics." Now all 
he meant by that was, that in a very short life, and 
brought up in a college where practical religion is in 
a very confused state, he had given his mind so en- 
tirely to a different class of studies that he had never 
had time to see if there is not as much in the science 
of God and the experience of religion, as in the sci- 
ence of mathematics and the experiments of physics. 

If I were to recommend you to take exercise to 
strengthen your muscles, or to wrap up well to pre- 
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vent your taking cold, or to read a particular book to 
amuse you, you might, after you had tried them and 
found them fail, think me wrong. Until then, you 
would give some weight at least to my testimony. 
Now the uniform or the all but uniform testimony of 
those who have made e-business of studying and prac- 
tising religion is that it is a blessing — that God is 
good. They have had all sorts of ideas about him, 
they have studied his wisdom from very different 
points of view, they have interpreted his will in all 
sorts of ways, they have done all sorts of things to^ 
please liim ; but out of all this variance, out of even 
the bitter, hot-headed, cruel disputes that there liave 
been about religion, the testimony that it is a blessing,, 
that man gains by trying to know God, is overwhelm- 
ing. Even those people that I just spoke of who 
make a misery of religion say this, even those who 
give up so many things that seem good in their nature, 
declare that they are happier in the giving up than in 
the keeping, — that their life since they came to God, 
stern master as he is, surpasses all they ever knew 
before. But the more God and his service are studied, 
the more the works of the very wisest and profoundest 
thinkers and of the most devoted servants are com- 
pared, the voice of the testimony is uniform that life 
is better and not worse, easier and not harder, happier 
and not more wretched, fuller and not narrower, by 
making God and his service the central aim of it. 
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I find this testimony everywhere. I find it in an- 
cient times and modern, — in Eastern countries and 
Western, — among the educated and ignorant, — among 
men and women, — in country and in city. Find me 
a man or woman who appears to know how to live, 
to have done the things I want to do in the way I 
want to do them, to have lived the life I want to live 
as I want to live it, and 1 find there a man or woman 
who believes in God, who believes in religion, and 
who does and says and thinks everything as if he 
and she really believed God was in the room. And 
this is especially true of what are called mixed char- 
acters, — those about whom there is great good and 
great harm to be said, — about whom people will al- 
ways differ, some dwelling on their good, and some 
on their bad points. Almost always these people are 
mixed with reference to religion; they almost always 
have strong convictions about God and right, for 
which they make decided sacrifices, followed by as 
decided violations of the law of God. Such charac- 
ters were Henry IV. of France, Queen Elizabeth, 
William Penn, Dr. Franklin, Lord Erskine, — people 
who were anything but perfect, whom it is easy to 
condemn in many ways, yet who did many great 
and good things, which they themselves, and those 
who knew them best, referred to a conviction, strong 
if transitory, of allegiance to God. 

And one thing which is very striking in the testi- 
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mony of all these men and women is that they speak 

— as other students do — of actually finding out facts 
in their favorite study and practice which never 
would have come to them from mere outside reflec- 
tion, — that out of the mere outward knowledge of 
acquaintance and experiment comes the inward 
knowledge of possession, so that the nature of God 
enters into their mind as part of their reason, and 
they can go on and think about it and develop it. 
This they declare to be an unveiling — a revelation, 

— so that the existence and power and wisdom and 
goodness of God, which all reasoning only makes 
highly probable, become at last matters of certainty, 
communicated from a personal contact with God 
himself. And that this thought is tremendous, — so 
tremendous that to some people it is only words, out 
of which they can make nothing, — I do not the least 
deny ; I only tell you now that the number of men 
neither women nor ascetics nor hysterical nor blood- 
less is great, who are ready to say, with -^neas, 

" Ipse Deum manifesto in lumine vidi 
Intrantem muros, vocemque his auribus hausi.'* 

Now the results of this study, this experiment, 
this science, this revelation of diflferent religious 
people in dififerent countries, have of course been 
written down. There are in diflferent lands many 
sacred books, containing what the believers consider 
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discoveries, revelations in religion which may serve 
as guides to others who may wish to share the same 
valuable experiences. All the religions which exist 
in this country with any real hold on its people, and 
which an American would inquire into first, are 
founded on the collection of sacred books contained 
in this volume ; and the Bible is therefore the next 
thing to take up, if we are to follow out the natural 
course of these thoughts. That shall be for another 
time. Now, there is only this to add, that any time, 
now, is the time to begin the experiment of religion. 
As you can learn geology from the quarries back of 
this house, chemistry from the bottles on the dining- 
table and the chalk of the school-room, geometry with 
a stick marking on the snow, — so you can learn the 
value of religion at once by practising for this week 
the law of acting to every man and woman and child 
as you should to the children of one father. 



IV. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

'* Holy men of Ood spaJce as they were rnoved by the Holy Ohost,** 

2 Peter i. 21. 



T CAN well believe that what I have said to you 
in this course tjius far has seemed distant and 
unreal, — speculations about things which do not and 
cannot touch you. " No man," St. John says, " hath 
seen God at any time," and it wants long and hard 
practice — harder perhaps than even Greek or Geom- 
etry — to get hold of what has all to be done by 
thinking and believing. But when we come to the 
Bible, there is something at least which we all have 
seen. Every one has a copy of this book, most prob- 
ably a copy given him by a very dear friend, with a 
charge to read it, and trust it, and, if possible, learn 
to love it. How far we have followed that charge, 
how far we have made this book our study as we 
were told to, every one knows best for himself. 
But the extent to which its influence prevails among 
men, — here is one thing which nobody can over- 
look. It is really this book which unites the civ- 
ilized nations of the earth, — it is the one thing, 
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and the only thing, we all have in common. We 
know that Asia and Africa submit to Europe and 
America; we know that in the end Europe and 
America can make the rest of the world do what 
they please. Now, what is there that all America 
and Europe have in common? what is the stock 
from which everything which we call modern civ- 
ilization branches, and which inspires it with life? 
There is no one language, there is no one govern- 
ment, there is no one race, — trace the nations back 
as far as you will, — no one religion even, except 
so far as it all comes back to this book; and if 
you will think about what the power is that makes 
countries so old, so rich, so conservative, as Persia 
and India and Japan, to be ruled and controlled by 
Russia and England and the United States to-day, 
you will see it really is the men of the Bible ruling 
men of other books. 

The Bible comes to the world from the Israelites ; 
it is their great gift, their contribution to making the 
world perfect. When the Jews collected the differ- 
ent books that make up the Old Testament, when the 
first Christians added the books that make the New 
Testament, it is safe to say neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians dreamed what they were doing. They thought 
they were putting together for their own use what 
their own wise men told them about God, — they 
were convinced that those men knew about the sub- 
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ject more than any who had been or would be, — but 
they had no conception that millions of others would 
be of the same opinion after reading their writings. 
In fact, many of those who believed most in the Bible 
have not approved of its general circulation ; they 
have thought it was casting pearls before swine, this 
letting anybody and everybody read it as they would ; 
and that is one of the wonderful things about the 
Bible, showing it is something beyond all ordinary 
books, that it has proved such a universal treasure, 
when those who wrote it never conceived of such a 
thing. 

Perhaps the very talk that is made about the Bible, 
the very reverence in which people hold it, prevents 
our understanding what it really is. I can very 
well suppose one of you making an attempt to read 
the Bible in course, as it is called, — so many chap- 
ters a day, — and either carrying it through to the 
end only as a weary task, never wishing to look at 
the book again, or else breaking down long before 
the end, because some parts are utterly uninteresting. 
Such are Leviticus with its ceremonies, and Chronicles 
with its genealogies; others become tedious by the 
endless repetitions of wars and pestilences of people 
with uncouth names who lived three thousand years 
ago. The singularly unlucky device of cutting it up 
into very arbitrary chapters and verses, and the fact 
that many places in our translation are all wrong and 
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not to be understood by anybody, help to. make it 
very hard. Now, if we were reading any other book, 
we could skip these difficulties, and read the parts 
that made themselves interesting and improving to 
us, without care for the rest, and not think it wrong. 
But it is just this that some people who try to 
read the Bible dare not do. It has " Holy " on the 
back of it, and if they read it at all, they must read 
every word of it, and not treat it like any other book, 
— and, as they cannot do that, they will not read it 
at all. And this is the greatest pity in the world ; 
for there is no book which, if you take it up just as 
it is, offers such easy divisions for a reader, which has 
its history so clearly separated from its oratory, and 
its poetry from its statistics. Each book of it has its 
own character, and can be read by itself, as I have 
been reading some of them to you, and as I would 
have you read them all by yourselves ; not as you 
sometimes hear them read and preached about, as if 
one hand wrote the whole, and every word in every 
part was written in view of every word in every 
other. Some people when they read Greek and Latin 
seem to think Homer and Cicero wrote with our gram- 
mars and classical dictionaries at their elbows; and 
just so the chapter headings in our Bible speak as if 
the old Israelite who wrote the Song of Solomon had 
read Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. Even the 
name BiUia, which is plural in Greek, — "the books," 
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— has been made into a singular, the Bibhy and pre- 
vents one from starting to read with a clear notion of 
what he is reading, — a collection of all the sacred 
writings of many centuries. 

And yet, though the books of the Bible were writ- 
ten by different hands, and at different times, in dif- 
ferent countries, — though they have, I am not afraid 
to say, very different values, some parts being of the 
very highest sacred and literary value, and other parts 
of no use to you or me now, whatever they may once 
have been, — yet there is one idea running through 
them all, there is one master key which explains 
their whole meaning, and makes us understand them 
and their authors. The Bible is the work of a nation 
that had clearer, stronger, purer ideas about God than 
any other, and that had those ideas for the centre 
of its daily life. And when the men of that nation 
wrote, they wrote with God as their subject. They 
did not claim, as some have claimed for them, that 
God dictated every word himself; they did not claim, 
as some have claimed for them, that every act their 
heroes performed was a noble and glorious example, 
or that everything they prophesied would come true. 
They give us the history, the poetry, the morals, the 
politics, the speeches, of a nation which was made 
and built up and kept together on the notion of God 
the ruler, — as surely as Eome was on the idea of civil 
law and government, or America on that of liberty. 
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or England on that of commerce and industry, or 
China on conservatism. The people of Israel were 
the people of the Lord God, and the Bible explains 
that to men ; and in these sermons I do not wish so 
much to tell you what I believe the Bible itself is, 
or how you ought to read it, as to state as plainly as 
I can what it tells us about God, — what the men who 
wrote it acquired from their study of his nature, and 
gave to the world as their contribution to the science 
of religion. 

The Bible is not the only sacred book ever writ- 
ten. Other nations than Israel have their accounts 
of the Deity, and have published them to the world. 
Any one who wanted to study the subject out thor- 
ouglily ought to read what they have written, and 
add whatever they convince him is true to the truths 
in the Bible. But I am not exhausting the science 
for you, — I am only trying to give you the founda- 
tions of my belief, and the belief of your countrymen. 
They are in this Bible; and from that you and I are 
to learn to believe, and not from the Sanscrit Vedas 
or the Arabic Koran, as we learn to write and speak 
English, and not Eussian or Japanese. 

First, then, according to the Old Testament, God 
is one and only one. He is not like the Eoman 
Jupiter, the best and greatest among several gods, 
any one of which men are at liberty to worship, let- 
ting the rest go ; nor yet is he, as some of the nations 
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that were flourishing when the Jews were used to 
say, one of several kings of heaven, of equal or nearly 
equal power, one, for example, reigning in Europe, 
and one in Africa, according to the nations that 
looked up to them. God is one, — one creator, one 
lawgiver, one king and lord. If you acknowledge 
his law here, you do not get rid of it by going to 
Japan. I have heard men say this, — I have heard 
them say they had a right to do in Japan what would 
be immoral here. No ! If morality has anything to 
do with God's will, what he says is wrong here he 
says is wrong there, — " for the earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof." 

Secondly : — According to the Bible, God is invisi- 
ble, and no visible object or idol must be set up as 
his image to be worshipped. You probably know 
that pages upon pages of the Old Testament are 
"full of threats and sarcasms levelled against those 
wlio worship graven images, and I dare say you 
think these are of no great force now, when idolatry 
has all been done away. It has not been done away 
with everywhere ; millions of men worship idols still, 
and are involved in all the confusion with which the 
Bible threatens them. But there is another lesson in 
the second commandment for you and me. It is, that, 
as God cannot be seen and handled, so we never can 

• 

know him till we stop thinking about what we can 
see and handle ; that we have got to know him by 
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the soul and heart, — to think about him and feel 
after him ; and that as long as we confine ourselves 
to what the senses show us, we may be practical men, 
or scientific men, or wealthy men, but we never can 
be religious men, — we never can know God, whom no 
eye hath seen nor can see, and who is revealed to the 
spirit and the heart alone. 

The Bible tells us, that God rules by law; that this 
law and this rule extend over the earth and the heav- 
ens ; that they include every inhabitant of them as his 
subject, and man most especially; and that no being, 
animal or human, need try to escape it. You cannot 
go off and set up a little universe of your own, and 
say, I will live here without God. "He has beset 
you behind and before, and laid his hand upon you," 
and his law — his law for your body, in health or 
sickness, his law for your soul, in misery or happi- 
ness — will work itself out in you, whether you have 
agreed to submit to it or not. God has not made the 
world and left it, but his eye and hand are over it 
every hour. His spirit, which moved on it at the 
outset, is the living vital force which sustains it, and 
every part of it feels that spirit every hour. 

But although man cannot get away from the law, 
— although man cannot put himself out of God's 
kingdom, — he can disobey it; he has a will to choose 
one course or the other, and in so far he has a 
kindred with God, beyond any part of the creation. 
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God leaves man the choice, differing thereby from 
the animals, to choose his own path ; but if the path 
so chosen be against God*s will, if it be to break 
God's law, then the penalties of that law will surely- 
come, and in proportion to the offence will be the 
consequent misery. He who does wrong will feel it 
has been wrong, in the suffering that in the end over- 
takes him. 

But, on the other hand, he who does right will find 
happiness. He who obeys God will find it is well to 
obey him. He will be delivered, restored, strength- 
ened, blessed with all his heart can desire. What is 
that but saying that the sovereign law of God is 
the moral law of man ? For men have a moral law. 
Men know there is such a thing as right and wrong, 
apart from any notions of a God ; they feel that some 
things ought to be done, and others ought not to be 
done, if we are to be truly men. Now the God of 
the Bible, the Lord Jehovah, says the same. What- 
ever wise and good and thoughtful men think just and 
right, he thinks so too. Purity and equity and truth 
and courage and temperance and prudence are his 
law, as they are the laws of his wise men. He is 
not, like the gods of the nations, a bad God, who bids 
his worshippers torture and break their own good 
nature; but all his world hangs together, — his rule is 
its happiness, — he bids man do what his heart tells 
him he ought. 
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And, lastly, his ears are open to every man. Every 
one may come straight to him. He can see, though 
he is not seen, and hear, though he is not heard. In 
trouble, in misery, in darkness, in doubt, the great 
and mighty God will hear any one of his creatures 
who cries to him out of the depths. He will reply 
through the darkness, he will lift from the depths ; 
and as he has punished, so he will rescue. 

This is the religion of the Old Testament. This 
is what your ancestors, your fathers, believed and 
taught. This is what every book of it directly or 
indirectly shows. Try it; make it your own. Do 
not believe it merely because it is in the Bible, — 
because wise men have said it; but because they 
have said it, repeat their experiment, and your own 
hearts will prove it to have been only eternal truth, 
only the spirit of God speaking through their lips. 



V. 



CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL. 

** Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 

Christ." — 1 Coil. iii. 11. 

THHE New Testament is a challenge to the world 
by the first followers of one man, who appeared 
in the reign of the Emperor Augustus, and taught the 
inhabitants of Palestine some new views about God 
and man, about duty and hope. He lived for thirty- 
three years, and taught for only the last three of them. 
He had no social or educational advantages, but the 
reverse ; he was a man of the people, in the obscurest 
part of his country. He was put to death as a crimi- 
nal, with every circumstance of contempt and horror. 
He left only a handful of men who believed in him, 
and within two months after his death those men had 
flung their challenge in the teeth of all the world. 
They defied the whole world to produce his equal as 
a teacher; they appealed to men passionately to 
give up every name they ever held to before, and take 
his; and they prophesied with absolute confidence 
that the whole world would yet come over to him. 
Something of the same kind has happened once or 
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twice before ; but it is the rarest, the most unheard 
of thing for thousands and millions of men to go on, 
century after century, still challenging every one who 
does not agree with them to come over to the name 
and service of one man, — never substituting any one 
else for him, never naming any one as equal to him, 
never admitting that his life and words and works 
can possibly be superseded or improved on. Here 
am I, for instance, only one of a countless number, 
willing to fail in everything else I am trying to do 
for you, if I can only succeed in binding you to him, 
and counting every other man and every' other rule 
about which I talk to you as nothing in comparison 
with Christ and his Gospel. Now what is this all 
about ? What did Jesus of Nazareth give us which 
we consider so infinitely precious ? 

In the first place, — and it is enough, — there is our 
Savior liimself. He is not only beyond every man 
who ever lived as a character to admire or love, but 
he is beyond every man who ever lived as a model to 
follow and imitate. There have been in the world 
many heroes and many saints. But the heroes have 
not been saints ; they have had great and glaring 
faults ; it has been dangerous to imitate them. TJ^eir 
followers have been bad men ; the very fire in them 
that warms you makes it unsafe to come too near 
them. And so the saints have not been heroes; 
their very purity is like ice; their followers have 
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been visionaries; it is hopeless to think of being 
like them. But our Savior is the purest of saints 
and the noblest of heroes at once. You can follow and 
trust him as you never could Napoleon, and love and 
copy him as you never could love or copy Washing- 
ton. The only way to explain Christianity to people 
is to send them straight to Jesus Christ, — to what he 
did, to what he said, to how he lived, — not to what 
apostles and preachers and philosophers have said 
about him, but to the original story. If there is any- 
thing in that story which perplexes you, throw it 
aside and take what does not perplex you, — take what 
you understand, take what you like, — and that alone 
will show why his religion is what it is to-day. 

The New Testament shows how men can carry 
out into life the good advice which they have been 
hearing about God and duty for so many centu- 
ries. Our Savior's life shows what it means to keep 
God's law, to live in his presence, to have truth 
always in your heart, to do nothing that he will dis- 
approve. Jesus actually was that perfect man that 
had been talked about so much, yet never seen before. 
But we are not perfect men, we are nothing like it, — 
it seems ridiculous to talk about such a thing, — and 
it is just because we are so imperfect that we want to 
know about God ; and right here is the second thing 
in which our Savior helps us. He tells us that God 
will accept us if we try to please him, eveii when we 

4 
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fail, as we must fail, to succeed perfectly. The story of 
the Old Testament — the story that if we do well God 
will reward us, and that we are subjects to his law — 
had been said by a dozen other men besides Moses 
and Job and Isaiah, — every thoughtful person knew 
it, — every thoughtful person knows it now. But our 
Savior was first in taking goodness out of practice 
and putting it into intention, and intention alone. 
" Try to please God ; seek to do his will ; serve him, if 
you can, and as well as you can ; but whatever you 
do, and before doing anything else, love him, — put 
yourself on his side. He is your father, — talk to 
him, look to him as a father. He asks your heart, 
rather than your hands; he will indeed bless you 
if you do obey him, — bless you with everything that 
is best and most glorious, — but he wiQ also bless 
you, with a blessing as precious, if you simply look 
to him, if you try to obey him, and if your feet are 
once set on the path to his heaven, and you try to 
bring it down to earth." 

This judging you by what you mean to do, and 
not by what you are doing, is simply lifting off the 
greatest weight that life lays on the largest class of 
men; it is establishing the great principle of hope, 
of looking forward, — which, as far as I know, no 
teacher but Christ ever gave, or even so much as 
hinted at. And it is a precious treasure to average 
men like you and me, because we are apt to think too 
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much of what we are doing now, — of supposing that 
the particular success or particular failure which we 
achieved to-day is the only thing which it is of any 
importance to consider. And so it is if you do not 
look on your life as a whole, — as a unit, — taking in 
not merely what you do to-day, but all you ever have 
done, and all you ever mean to do. One great trouble 
of the Old Testament, and of all the old religions that 
came before our Savior, was that they cut a man up 
into pieces, which they called actions ; they said, 
"This thing if you do it is a good thing, and that is a 
bad thing, — this will bring reward, and that misery." 
All right and true enough so far ; but such teaching 
did not go far enough, — it did not go deep enough, — 
it did not look behind and inside the actions to the 
man, the unit, the soul, who is living the life and 
breathing the breath that inspires all these actions. 
That is the meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, 
where our Lord declares causeless anger as bad as 
murder, and loose thoughts the same as adultery. 
Or to come down to the homely matters that concern 
us. A lesson is to be learned. Did you learn it ? — 
no ! Did you try to learn it ? — yes I If you did try,. 
and try in the right spirit, and keep on trying, you 
deserve the credit of a student, you are free from all 
blame on the score of duty, although as a scholar 
you may have failed. 

But do not suppose that in that way our Savior 
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has reduced the standard of goo'.lness: on the con- 
trary, he has raised it. The old laws — any laws that 
man can make — are always saying, "Do this, and 
we will let you off." It is a possible thing, in some 
religions, to he better than you need be ; but it is 
not so with our Savior, — it is not so with the 
teacher who regards man as a whole, and bids him 
always be trying, always striving, and take for his 
motto that magnificent line which the poet Lucan 
gives as the key-note of Caesar's career, — 

" Think nothing done while aiight remains to do." 

I suppose that is the reason why some people think 
Christianity hard, — why they are afraid to say 
they will belong to Christ, because he expects them 
to be such good men, and they never can be so 
good. Nay, they have often tried and failed, and 
they are tired of trying and failing, — they will not 
try any more. It is this rock that is always wrecking 
all the efforts of men, the thought of how often we 
have failed ; and it is exactly from that rock that our 
Savior's Gospel is intended to steer us by the procla- 
mation of the great truth of forgiveness. 

God will forgive us if we have done wrong, on 
condition that we acknowledge it to be wrong. This 
is the assurance that we need, — the only thing that 
can make religion a real vitality to us, — something 
that we cannot dispense with, and that we can use 
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for anything. Tell me that God is great, that he is 
wise, even that he is good, that he rewards those who 
obey him and punishes those who disobey him, — 
nay, that he will accept efibrt instead of success, and 
love instead of sacrifice, and wishes the whole man's 
life instead of certain actions now and then, — and 
still the question comes back, and will come back 
again and again, " What have I to expect from this 
great Sovereign, whose empire I must acknowledge, 
but whose commands I have disobeyed ? I am will- 
ing to try, but what is to become of this dark cata- 
logue of wrong I have done, behind all my trying ? 
Unless God will forgive me, unless I can start afresh, 
with my wrong no more remembered, I have no 
hope ; and having no hope, I have no care." 

That this was the great need of man's heart had 
been seen from time to time by those who had come 
nearest to God, and more than any others by David, 
and those who followed him in the Book of Psalms. 
In their tremendous fervor of devotion, in the eager- 
ness with which they absolutely seized on the Al- 
mighty and drew him down to earth, they published 
to the world their assurance that God would forgive 
their sins, — that with the Lord there was mercy, and 
with him plenteous redemption. And though it is to 
be feared their hopes went no farther than them- 
selves, or at least their own nation, it is certain that 
that very word has made the Psalms more univer- 
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sally dear to the heart of men than any other re- 
ligious book of the old times. 

But the fiery convictions of such passionate na- 
tures as David's, speaking in the ecstasies of devo- 
tion, are not the quiet, steady information that you 
and I need. That certain information, that deliber- 
ate assurance as a matter of fact, and not passion, 
that God will forgive sin, as soon as man turns to 
him with a confession that it is sin, and a cry for for- 
giveness, Jesus proclaimed. He proclaimed it as a 
thing he knew and that he had received a commission 
to tell. This is the New Testament, that is, the new 
covenant or league between men and God of which 
he is the author, wliich you find from end to end of 
this book, which fulfils the old law and prophets. 

And here I must break my statement, or my argu- 
ment, call it what you will, and make the appeal to 
you, which I cannot, dare not, defer any longer, that 
you will perform the condition of repentance, and 
accept the forgiveness which our Savior offers you. 
You are men like myself, young it may be, but still 
old enough to have done wrong many times, and to 
know that it is wrong. Not wrong as forbidden by 
school rules, or by people round you ; but wrong be- 
cause God says so, — wrong because your sense and 
heart say so, — wrong because when you did it, you 
knew you ought not to. Not one of you can be so 
conceited, or so fond of justifying himself, or calling 
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himself unlucky, that he does not know just that; 
and it is of no real use attempting to do better, it is 
in vain to try to forget it, till you have dragged that 
wrong into the light, till you have acknowledged it 
before God, whose will settles the laws of right as it 
settles every other law in the universe, and asked his 
forgiveness, because you need it to give you strength 
and happiness for the future. If you have any other 
assurance but what our Lord has given you, if you 
can find any other proof that God will forgive you, 
seize on that too, and cherish it ; but never, nowhere 
can you be told with such entire certainty, such over- 
flowing kindness, such perfect human sympathy, such 
divine authority, that him that cometh to God he 
will in no wise cast out, as in the glorious record of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 



VI. 



THE WORLD'S CONSENT. 

" Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing f Belwldy the world is gone 

after him," — John xii. 19, 

"IT rHEN any preacher claims your devotion and 
^ ^ allegiance to Jesus Christ as I have done, 
unless you are singularly weak and easily led away, 
there is one question which you must ask and cannot 
help asking, — "Why should we put such mighty 
faith in this man above every other teacher ? You 
ask us, and almost all Christian ministers ask us, to 
make an entire surrender of ourselves, to abandon 
everything like independence, in order to follow this 
man wherever he will lead us. How is it that you 
rank him so tremendously, so infinitely, above every 
other that ever was or ever will be? and how are 
we to know that we are right in giving up all to 
foUow him?" 

There has been a time when this would have been 
thought wicked and impious, — when I should have 
been accused of a great mistake, if not a sin, in put- 
ting any such question into your minds, or allowing 
that there could be a doubt on the matter, — and 
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when you, or any boy, or any grown man for that 
matter, would have been called simply impious, blas- 
phemous, unpardonable, for not instantly swearing 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus. I believe that was 
a wrong way of dealing with the matter, because it 
was a false way, — I know such questions do come 
up in all faith and honesty, and that they are not to 
be answered by bullying or cajoling. I believe that 
Christ and his religion are true, and that because 
they are true they can answer true questions about 
themselves. Moreover I know that it is much better 
for me to try to answer such questions as they come 
from you, than to leave you to answer them when 
they are asked by some one who hates or despises 
all religion in general and Christ's in particular. 
Such men you will come across one of these days, — 
come across them where perhaps you least expect 
them. You will find in college the most charming 
friends and the most brilliant scholars suddenly in- 
forming you that no man of sense really believes in 
the New Testament now, — and I do not want you 
to leave this school without some answer to them, — 
some reason why this place at all events has not 
given up our Savior. 

In the first place, then, I believe and accept what 
Jesus Christ tells me about God and myself and 
duty because he knew so much about these things. 
"He taught them," says his life, "as one having 
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authority, and not as the scribes," — that is, not as 
men who merely professed to comment on what other 
people had said, but as those who have themselves 
worked out, studied out, lived out, the science they 
claim to teach. He speaks as a master lawyer or a 
master architect or a master scholar does of law or 
painting, although he is talking about the most tre- 
mendous subjects. He tells us he is the Son of God, 
and has entered into his inmost counsels, — that he 
absolutely knows what we are to do to win God's 
favor and forgiveness, and what course of action is to 
settle our whole life. He gives out this knowledge 
exactly in the way a perfect master of his art would 
do. He makes no mystery about it. He is willing 
to explain all his hard sayings to any one who asks 
honestly, while at the same time he throws back 
the question in the teeth of every one who tries to 
catch him. 

He does not keep his amazing knowledge to him- 
self as means to get money or power; on the con- 
trary, he is eager for the sake of humanity to com- 
municate that knowledge which shall bless others 
as it blesses him. He knows exactly when to fight 
for the truth, and to court opposition; he knows 
when to withdraw, and let the storm of enmity waste 
itself. He can adapt his teaching to every company, 
and the sharpest critics fail to overthrow his convic- 
tions, or involve him in contradiction. He acknowl- 
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edges frankly whatever has been said or is said that 
is true and good even by the meanest men and 
women, and he is absolutely fearless in announ- 
cing his own discoveries. As a teacher he makes 
himself acceptable to all impartial persons, — idol- 
ized by his followers, and detested by those whose 
prejudices or prospects he attacks. He gives up his 
days to teaching his science, — and finally, when his 
duty stands face to face with death, he gives up his 
life. From beginning to end his career is exactly 
'what the career of a man who was teaching what he 
knew might be expected to be, and in all history has 
been. It seems to me, if I disbelieve him, I cannot 
believe any master in any art or any science. 

Can you call him a fanatic or an impostor ? For if 
he was not a real true authority, he either was utterly 
deluded himself, or he utterly deluded other people 
knowing that he did so. That he was an impostor, — 
a liar, — is a theory I am willing to put just once as 
a theory, and no more ; it is an outrage to the whole 
life to repeat it. The whole life of Jesus is utterly 
unlike an impostor s. It is sincere from beginning 
to end, and allowed to be so by those who least agree 
with its doctrines. Every attempt to prove him un- 
true has broken down almost from the day of its 
issue, and will not stand an instant being faced with 
his words and actions. 

But was he a fanatic ? was he self-deluded ? is this 
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whole book, and the whole mass of Christian preach- 
ing from that time to this based upon an uncon- 
scious lie, — upon the delusions of a good, holy, pure 
man, who fancied God spake with authority in him, 
but who really was only as one of the scribes, — 
just as likely to be mistaken, and in fact in the cen- 
tral point of all actually mistaken, and consequently 
a man whom you and I are at liberty to accept and 
reject exactly as far as he suits or violates our own 
notions ? It seems very easy to say this, — it seems 
very easy to patronize Jesus as you would any 
teacher, and say, " 0, yes, — good man, — head turned 
by success, — carried away by his own visions, — ex- 
cellent doctrine, but superseded now." 

But in that case, is everybody a fanatic who has 
followed him for eighteen hundred and fifty years ? 
Look at the mere facts. A man preaches for three 
years. He stakes and loses his life on the truth 
of what he says. A dozen men, with absolutely 
nothing in the world to help them if they do not 
speak the truth, with every disadvantage that human 
beings can have, begin to proclaim that he is the 
supreme authority on all the hardest and deepest 
questions that a man*s thought can reach. Their 
preaching is wholly about him, and nothing about 
themselves. They insist on his name as the only 
thing that binds heaven and earth. They travel 
over the world, suffering everything man can suffer, 
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but still spreading this story everywhere. They die, 
and others spread it, — and others and still others, 
till in three hundred years the Eoman Empire gives 
way to this name, and in another century those who 
destroy the Eoman Empire have given way to this 
name too. And so this name has gone on, and it 
has drawn into its service the art and the eloquence 
and the philosophy of entire centuries and of whole 
nations, — and all for this one man. For every one 
who has taken up the cause has disclaimed every 
other name. 

No doubt Christians have thrust into their teach- 
ing along with it many things Christ never said or 
did. No doubt a great deal of Christianity has been 
utterly unworthy of Christ, and Jesus has seemed in 
danger of being superseded by his own followers, — 
but he never has been. His church has always 
broken down when it left him, and always gathered 
new strength when it returned to him ; and millions 
of men of all degrees of intellect, while rejecting all 
manner of priestly inventions, have declared their un- 
questioning acceptance of everything he said and did. 

Now, my friends, that is not men's experience of 
a fanatic, a self-deluded visionary. You do not find 
a fanatic century after centuiy retaining in his per- 
sonal service men capable of winning the world for 
their own possession. You do not find, within a 
period of forty years, five such intellects as Oliver 
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Cromwell, and John Milton, and John Locke, and 
Isaac Newton, and Eichard Bentley, the equals as 
soldier, poet, mental philosopher, physical philoso- 
pher, and scholar of any who ever lived, declare 
themselves the devoted servants of a self-deceiver 
who claimed a knowledge and a power not truly 
his. The bubble would have been exploded long 
ago, or the name of the original gradually slipped 
out of sight beneath the names of greater men who 
had purged his system of its falsehood. In truth the 
very reverse is the case, and the more powerful the 
votary of Christ, the more devoted is his prostra- 
tion before his Master's infinite superiority. 

But the most satisfactory argument in favor of 
adopting any man's teaching is that of experiment. 
When any new theory of science is announced, such as 
the undulatory theory of light, or the law of gravitation, 
it is brought to the touchstone of every new fact that 
is observed ; and if, after repeated trials of this kind, it 
never fails to explain the facts, it becomes a supposi- 
tion no longer, — it is accepted as a law ; and if facts 
are observed that seem to go against it, the conclusion 
is that the facts have been observed wrongly, and 
that more careful experiments, under more rigidly 
regulated conditions, will confirm the theory. Now 
our Savior's views of God and man and duty have 
been tried over and over again, by all sorts of men, in 
aU sorts of ways ; and their success has been too over- 
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whelming to allow us to call it an open question, or 
to put off accepting his law and believing his Gospel, 
till we are sure that he was what he claimed to be. 

There was a time when the great argument insisted 
on by those who wished to prove Christ's divine au- 
thority was his miracles, — the fact that he healed 
the sick, and fed the multitudes, and raised the dead ; 
and people who are troubled with these narratives, 
and cannot believe such things happened, on any 
evidence, get into terrible controversies with those 
who do believe them, and who value them as the 
great proof that he was more than man. Now I be- 
lieve the stories ; but I do not find that Christ himself, 
or St. Paul, or St. John, insisted on them very much ; 
they rest his authority on the greatest wonder of all, 
— himself, — his life, — his spotless holiness, — his 
power, not to turn water into wine, but vice into virtue ; 
to drive the devil of lust, of selfishness, of cruelty, of 
ambition, of avarice, out of a man's heart. There is the 
real miracle, — that a carpenter of no education, who 
preached only three years and was put to death as a 
criminal at thirty-three, has the power now to make 
men kneel at the royal throne of his life and worship 
the cross on which he was nailed. It is too late now 
to doubt him, — it is too late now to question his au- 
thority because we find logical difiBculties in the idea 
he preached of an infinite spirit's being the father of 
the human lace. Christ, his life, his death, his Gospel, 
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and his kingdom are historical and scientific facts, 
which if logic fails to grasp, it is because human 
reason must submit to leam that there are other 
ways than reason by which man learns of God. 

It is well worth noticing, that what is called mod- 
em science, and modem thought, while it changes 
and sweeps away a vast deal of what was once 
thought truth, cannot sweep away and change every- 
thing. Undoubtedly, we have rid ourselves in the 
last centuries of a great deal of antiquated rubbish, 
just as the explorers at Olympia are clearing away 
the dust of ages from the temple of Jupiter. But as 
their clearing only brings out the beauties which were 
always believed to have existed in the sacred grove, 
so modern discoveries, which destroy all that is worth- 
less in ancient times, only clear up more wonderfully 
a few mighty characters who were originally recog- 
nized as kings of mankind, and are so more than ever 
now. Scraping away rubbish only gives a firmer 
stand on the rock. 

If you were to take a deep course in natural his- 
tory, you would have to begin with Aristotle, who 
taught Alexander the Great ; if you were to make a 
thorough study of oratory, you would have to take up 
Demosthenes, although he too died twenty-four cen- 
turies ago. They were masters in their subjects; 
and the native power which made them masters then 
makes them masters now. Just so, this boasted 
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modem thought, which has undoubtedly cleared away 
a great deal of rubbish that has been heaped up upon 
Christ, has only left him a more astonishing master 
than ever of the science of religion. There was a time 
when certain statements in Aristotle's work on ani- 
mals and Herodotus's history of Greece were supposed 
to be untrue. Later study has shown that they were 
true. In the same way, the deeper men probe into 
the nature of religion, the more completely true they 
find Christ and all he said to be. 

He leaves them to choose for themselves ; he asks 
them to test him practically. But such testing can- 
not go on forever ; and long ago the union of experi-^ 
ences must be held to have demonstrated that his 
Gospel has treasures in its grasp which not only 
neither you nor I can get elsewhere, but which have 
power to satisfy our needs when every other store- 
house presents us only emptiness. 



vn. 



THE RESURRECTION. 

•* Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoTHible, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord." — 1 CoR. xv. 68. 

TN" all I have said to you thus far of what religion 
is worth, and in particular what the Christian re- 
ligion is worth, I have never gone beyond this life. 
I have spoken as if God were our father in this life 
only, — as if only here, on this earth, was his law our 
guide, his warning our terror, and his love our happi- 
ness, — as if only for this life did Christ live and die, 
and tell us what was our duty and our hope. If this 
were the whole story, we should find God's kingdom 
everywhere around us ; men would always be good, 
or if wicked they would be miserable ; every man of 
common sense would obey the laws of God as a 
matter of course, in order to escape his threatened 
vengeance and win his promised blessings ; and 
everywhere on this earth the right would succeed 
and the wrong fail. But we all know it is not so ; 
we all know that the kingdom of God — that is, the 
ready submission of men to God — is anything but 
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common ; it is the exception, and not the rule ; and 
evil does prosper, or thinks it does, when good fails. 

There is no need of exaggeration on either side; 
there is no need of declaring that all worldly happi- 
ness, all enjoyment of this life, belongs to those who 
despise duty and live for selfishness; and there is 
no need either to pretend that the bad are really 
miserable, though they do not seem so, — that they 
are eaten up with remorse, and that there is no 
happiness without a clear conscience. The truth is 
puzzling enough if you take it just as it is. If God 
is so great and so good, if his law is just what we 
need, why does not virtue get its reward and vice its 
punishment more equitably ? 

Some people get over the difficulty by denying 
God and duty. They say this life is all, — death is 
the end of everything ; and since it is evident that 
in this life vice pays about as well as virtue, — as 
God's law is disregarded with impunity, — why let 
us disregard it, let us enjoy ourselves, or, as St. 
Paul puts it in one line, " Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die." Suppose I am trying to make 
anybody feel that God really lives, — suppose I am 
trying to teach anybody that duty is greater than 
fun, and devotion better than selfishness, — that I 
am trying to show that Christ ought to be our only 
guide, and if we do as he did then alone we shall be 
right, — right inside and outside. He tells me that, 
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as far as lie can see around him, life goes as smooth 
or smoother on exactly the opposite plan, of doing 
what you like, and that this world is quite as much 
man's, or rather the devil's, as it is God's. I believe 
he is wrong, but I feel it hard to answer him, — there 
is so much truth in what he says. 

Yet God does live, he does speak to us, — his law 
is true, his judgment is terrible, his promise is 
certain, — and Jesus is infinitely the noblest teacher 
and guide and friend we can have, talking of God as 
no man ever did. Then — therefore — necessarily — 
this life is Twt all, there is something beyond the 
grave. Christ's kingdom is not of this world, and 
God's design is not finished here. When the wicked 
fail to get their punishment, — when the good fail 
to be rewarded, — when the promising are cut off pre- 
maturely, — when the struggling soul never achieves 
anything, and the wretched never are comforted, — 
it is because death is only an instant, only a passage, 

— because the soul, the invisible spirit, lives out of 
the body, and goes elsewhere where God employs it 
in other ways, and vindicates his purpose, which has 
seemed dark and puzzling here, satisfying justice and 
mercy too. 

That there is a life beyond the grave, — that the 
soul is immortal, — that you and I shall live again, 

— is what many men had hoped and argued and 
asserted and believed long before Christ came. Such 
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men as Socrates and Cicero had devoted all the 
energy of their mighty minds, and all the treasures 
of their wonderful tongues, to prove that this life 
is not all, .and that the world has another to set it 
right. But hoping and arguing and asserting and 
believing was all, — prove it they never did, for they 
never could. And unproved it remained, — and the 
wicked and the selfish and the idle might scoff for- 
ever, and call the good and tlie active and the devoted 
silly for thinking there was anything but this life 
to live for. 

Our Savior came, — and all this is changed. He 
told his disciples they were to live again, — or rather 
he assumed it as a matter of course, that no one ever 
could have doubted. " If it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you." 
That death was a sleep, that the resurrection was 
noio, that he was the way to the Father, that life 
eternal was his great gift, and that knowledge of 
him meant eternal life, — this comes up again and 
again in the midst of all his doctrine about God, and 
his precepts about this world. There might be a 
religious man without immortal life, — there is an 
entire revolution in our views of earthly life made 
by our Savior, — but that religion would not be the 
Christian, and that revolution is only half his work. 

The verse I made my text — promising Christ's 
servants a reward for all their labor — ends the 
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chapter in which St. Paul expands, in the most won- 
derful piece of eloquence ever delivered by an orator, 
the doctrine of the resurrection. And he begins it 
with the words, " Moreover, brethren, I declare unto 
you the Gospel I have preached unto you, how that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and that he was seen." 
That is tlie Gospel, — the good tidings ; that is the 
end of prophecy, the word of promise, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, who had been seen to die on the cross, — 
whose body had been seen laid away in the grave, — 
rose again, and left the grave empty on the first 
Easter Sunday, and was seen again and again by 
scores and hundreds of men and women. Like others 
called malefactors, for whom the barbarism of an- 
cient times and distant lands devised the cruel pun- 
ishments which England and America were the first 
to forbid by the people's will, he had been slain by 
a death which wore out slowly every vestige of 
bodily strength. He had been laid in the tomb with 
all the tender care that love in everj- age lavishes on 
the mortal remains of those we love, — as that age 
believed, not on the mortal remains, but on the very 
loved one himself. Then on the first day of the 
week those who came to find him only found the 
tomb and the grave-clothes, and did not know what 
it meant till they met him in his glorious body. 

This is the one miracle on which the Apostles 
dwell ; this is the matchless proof transcending every 
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other that he came from God and went to God, and 
that if we suffer with him we shall also reign with 
him. The Sabbath — the day on which he lay in 
the silence of the tomb — is now no longer the 
sacred day. It is the first day of the week, the 
Lord's day, which has taken on itself the holiness of 
the old covenant, exalted to a richer and loftier holi- 
ness by the rising of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

In most countries of Europe the resurrection Sun- 
day takes its name from the Hebrew Fascha, the 
Passover, when God brought his chosen people out 
of Egypt, in the day when he smote the first-bom of 
the heathen. In English it has the name of the old 
spring festival Easter, which celebrated the opening 
of the earth to the sun, and the resurrection of the 
buried seed into the new life of the year. It is worth 
while to see how both these names, with the thoughts 
they suggest, coincide in this central day of our re- 
ligion, what the Greek Church calls the great and 
holy Lord's Day. 

It is, in the first place, the Easter festival which 
recalls the time when men considered the powers of 
nature as gods and goddesses. They knelt in prayer 
and paid their offering to the goddess of the spring, — 
the power that unlocked the frozen earth, caused the 
rivers to flow from the mountains, the seed to burst 
its covering, the plant to force itself to the light. 
The Easter tide, the spring-time, is the time when the 
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days, which for six mouths have been shorter than 
the nights, have at last gained on them ; and for six 
blessed months to come, the sun will have more than 
half the hours for his own. With Easter begins the 
triumph of heat over chill, of light over darkness, 
of cheer over sadness, of brilliancy over dulness, of 
death over life. The spring is the resurrection, the 
new birth of the year. In Athens it was celebrated 
by magnificent festivals to Bacchus, when those won- 
derful plays were acted which astonish us on the 
stage as they did the Athenians twenty-five centuries 
ago ; and in Northern countries the return of spring, 
the resuiTection of nature, belonged to the goddess 
Easter. 

Secondly, the same festival, Pasque as it was some- 
times called in old English, is the memorial of the 
Jewish Passover, — the night when the children of 
Israel, after serving in bondage to the kings of Egypt 
for centuries, suddenly achieved their liberty, their 
independence, their escape, and came free out of the 
slavery and the task-work, and living out of the 
plague that smote all the first-born of Egypt. 

The old record runs that in one night the stroke of 
the Lord passed through all the houses of Egypt from 
that of Pharaoh to that of his meanest slave, and there 
was not one house in which there was not one dead. 
But he passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel, and in all this destruction they remained un- 
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scathed, and walked out in triumph from among their 
oppressors. From that time to this, the Jewish 
nation, dispersed throughout every people on earth, 
gratefully and proudly celebrates its rescue. It hails 
it as the seal of its exceptional position in the world, 
as the race chosen of God, rich in the possession of 
secrets about his nature and his plans that no other 
nation ever had, a hidden life that no exile or per- 
secution or contempt or hatred can ever kill. 

And now our Savior's resurrection unites these 
two mighty festivals. From Israelite and lieathen, 
Pasque and Easter alike, it makes the great and 
holy Lord's day, the better springtime, the more tri- 
umphant Passover, the truer deliverance, the loftier 
resurrection. There is no frost so cold, no winter so 
dead, as that which threatens to seize the hope and 
faith and love of man if this life is everything ; no 
spring so gay and bright as the certainty that we 
have an eternity to set things right. 

A very few years before our Savior was born there 
died at Rome the poet Horace, the wittiest and 
shrewdest man that ever wrote in an ancient lan- 
guage. All that people knew then to make life 
happy he had received from the world, for he began 
with no advantages of birth or wealth. No man tliat 
ever wrote has written so much that every one can 
understand and enjoy, all over the world. He was 
sensible, cultivated, good-natured, affectionate, patri- 
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otic, and, as far as the world would let him, believed 
in God. But to him death ended alL He could 
describe in a few exquisite verses, that no man need 
think of matching now, the charms of spring, and the 
resurrection of nature; and in contrast to all that, 
he says, " We, when we die, are reduced to dust and 
a shade " ; therefore he brings us in so many words 
right back to what I told you St. Paul declares all 
who disbelieve in immortality must say, — " Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." One can but 
fancy what an astounding revelation it would be to a 
man of his acuteness if he could suddenly be recalled 
to Eome, and see the Easter celebration, — the hun- 
dreds of thousands crowding to witness the ceremony^ 
— the processions, the music, the blessings, — the 
illumination, of itself the most gorgeous sight the 
world has to show, — and all bursting up in one uncon- 
trolled anthem of joy to Him who broke the bonds 
of death-and brought life and immortality to light. 

It is all one festival. Heathen, Jewish, Christian. 
It is the one day when God's truth comes down from 
heaven and meets the soaring human soul. Pasque or 
Easter, it is all the same, — the passing of the human 
soul out of the bondage of the law, the bondage of sin, 
the bondage of death, the chains and fetters and 
limitations of this earthly life, that lies between the 
wailings of birth and the groans of death, — into 
the freedom of the Gospel, the freedom of grace, the 
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freedom of eternity, where we have ages upon ages in 
which to advance without end in our Father's light 
and hope and beauty. 

Henceforth our risen Lord has a glory which no 
other teacher that ever lived could claim. One by 
one they taught and lived and died, — one by one 
they passed away, and only their sacred memories 
were left. The new faith indeed teaches us to hope 
they are still living, — that every noble soul that 
spoke words to warn and cheer us on the path of 
this life still looks down with tenderness on those 
that loved him here, — that Socmtes and Cicero and 
Aurelius and Bernard and Pascal and Milton and 
Thomas Arnold and James Walker still surround 
his throne and ask him for tidings of those they 
taught below; but of him and him alone we know 
that he did live and walk and teach and heal after 
the spear and the grave had tried their power in 
vain, and that he still lives to be our helper at the 
right hand of God, and waits to receive us there. 

Two years ago, my brothers, the last days of March 
called away from you the soul of him who stood where 
I stand ; a soul whose faith rested, if ever man's did, 
on Christ's resurrection, — whose hope broke the bonds 
of flesh, and pierced, if ever man's did, into God's 
heaven.* On Easter Sunday two years ago I spoke 
the first words of Christian teaching I ever spoke in 

♦ William Reynolds Dimmock died 29 March, 1878. 
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this room. To that faith, to that hope, I call you as 
he would have called you. I would have the begin- 
ning and middle and end of all my teacliing faith in 
him who offers you as a reward for your patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, which in due season you shall 
reap if you faint not, not strength and beauty and 
health, not wit or learning or eloquence, not riches, 
power, or influence, or even happiness in this life, but 
the destruction of death, the abolishment of the grave, 
the victory over sin and over time, an eternity of 
eternities to work out the aspirations of God's people 
and the love of God's family. 



vm. 

PRACTICAL DUTY. 

** If ye know these things^ happy are ye if ye do them** — 

John xiii. 17. 

"1 T 7HATEVER you are taught in school is taught 
^^ as knowledge, as something that you ought 
to know, to help you know something else. The 
country does not believe in turning out its boys into 
the world with no more than they can pick up by 
talking to the people they know, and going to such 
places as are convenient, and reading such books as 
they fancy. So what we take up at school is aimed 
at the mind, — to try to make that as strong and full 
as we can, — that is, to teach you to think. But when 
it comes to religious and moral teaching, when it 
comes to taking such subjects as God and Christ and 
duty, however interesting and valuable such knowl- 
edge may be in itself, however powerful a man's 
mind may become after a course of theological train- 
ing, — and some of the most wonderful thinkers of 
the world have been trained by just such study, — 
that is not the chief end of it. The object is ac- 
tion ; it is to teach you to live according to a law ; 
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the teaching works on the wUl^ that is to say, and 
not on the mind. 

I have tried during the past term to show you 
some of the fundamental ideas of the Christian re- 
ligion, — where men got the notion of God, how they 
are bound to his law, and what Christ taught us 
about him. I wish, in the term that is before us, to 
show how God's law is to be carried out. He promises 
that if men know his law they will have true wisdom, 
but only if they keep it will they have true happiness. 

But it is a bitter mistake to suppose, as many 
people do, that religious duty is somehow different 
from moral duty or social duty. Duty is that law to 
which men must subject their wills, if they are to live 
in this world with satisfaction. It is like any other 
law. If your house catches fire, you will not save it 
from burning down because you never agreed to 
Maxweirs theory of heat. If Congress says it does 
not believe the accepted theories about money, and 
proceeds to call eighty-three cents a dollar, it wiU 
not succeed in making that dollar worth a hundred 
cents. And just so, if a man says he disbelieves in 
the Bible, or cares nothing for conscience, or does 
not see what good it does £o worship God, he will 
not thereby free himself from the necessity of doing 
what God and conscience and the Bible tell him. 
God and conscience and morality have a way of exe- 
cuting their judgments, which is very apt to be found 
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out by those who believe in the authorities very 
little. 

It is just as it is with the question of health. 
A great many persons, when warned about eating 
too much, or drinking too much, or wearing wet 
shoes, or keeping their rooms too hot, say they don't 
believe you, or they mean to do as they please, or 
they don't care. And then after a few years tliey 
find, not only that it is true, but that they have got 
to care, and that they can no longer do as they please, 
because the laws of health, that will not be violated, 
are exacting their penalties. The moral law, the 
law of God, works just so. You may start in life, if 
you will, with the determination to do what you like, 
and let duty alone, just as you may determine to eat 
what you like, and let health alone; and in due 
time you will find yourself just as morally sick 
and wretched in the one case, as you will physically 
sick and wretched in the other. Or, if you please, 
there is another way to look at it. Suppose I want to 
send a message by the telephone, and just as I am 
ready to speak, some one comes and tells me that 
Bell is not really the inventor of it ; that the com- 
pany just established is an outrageous monopoly, and 
that I do not understand the theory of its operation 
at all. I reply, " All that may be true, but I know 
it will transmit my message and the answer for a 
reasonable price, and what I care now for is to be 
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told how to put my mouth to it so as to bring that 
about." 

Now the rule of life that religion shows is a purely 
practical thing, like speaking through a telephone. 
You can obey it with far more confidence, far more 
real interest, and far more satisfaction to yourself, 
if you understand the theory of religion ; but you 
can, and as the world goes now you must use it, 
theory or no theory. 

I have heard a very noble woman, who did her 
duty as she understood it with vast energy and per- 
sistency, say that duty was what you did n't want to 
do. Of course it is ; for if you did want to do it, you 
would call it pleasure. But some people will keep 
on doing what they have entirely ceased to care for, 
like going to parties or the theatre, because they have 
been accustomed to do it, and give it the name of pleas- 
ure. And so when duty once becomes a habit, you 
entirely cease to think of the effort, and it becomes as 
natural as going to sleep, or as pleasant as eating and 
drinking. The true meaning of the word is what 
you do because something outside of your own pres- 
ent inclination — call it God, call it society, call it 
regard for others, call it your true interest — has a 
claim on you; and duty is only thoroughly done 
when all these claims have been considered and set 
in their proper order. It is exactly like getting a 
Greek lesson, or a mathematical lesson ; there are 
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nouns to be looked up, with cases, genders, and num- 
bers ; there are verbs, with voices, moods, and tenses ; 
there are rules for agreement and dependence, and 
the sentence has got to be put together and the sense 
extracted ; and if you leave out any one, you stand a 
good chance of getting the whole wrong. If it is Al- 
gebra, there are coefficients and exponents and signs, 
there is the original statement and the solution, 
and there is the trick to be thought out which will 
clear up the whole; and if you leave out any one 
point, the whole will break down. 

Hence you see that when all people, old as well as 
young, fail in what they have to do, and are called to 
account for it, the answer or the excuse they give is 
almost always the same, " I did not think " ; that is, 
I neglected, or failed to consider, one of the many 
claims of others 'that make up the sum of duty. 

But man is a thinking animal ; it is thought which 
raises him above the brutes ; if he is simply carried 
on by whim, if he merely goes on doing just what he 
wants to, he is no better than a beast. His will, his 
desires, have got to be regulated by thought, or he is 
no man ; he must think of what other people's claims 
are, and act by them. 

Now many persons at all ages, but particularly at 
yours, are trying to get rid of this truth. They are 
trying to find some place, or some set of people, or 
some profession, where they shall do what they 

6 
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please, without thinking at all, — running right on 
by whim ; or if they do think, merely planning how 
to accommodate different pleasures, so as to have a 
little of everything that they like. It is of no use, 
my friends ; it cannot be done. This time of eman- 
cipation from duty, this grand age of liberty, when 
you can do just as you like, never would come if yoa 
lived forever. Before you can do exactly as you 
please, you must first destroy all the other men and 
women in the world, for they will wish to do as they 
please, and their rights are as good as yours; you 
must then drive God out of his universe, for he will 
execute his rights on you ; and when you have done 
both these, you will still find, in your own self, tastes 
fighting with powers, and passions with reason, and 
all four utterly impotent to get what you want with- 
out the help of men and God, whom you did not 
choose to consider. 

Now those who propose to live a selfish life, to do 
as they please, without submitting to duty, generally 
propose to manage it this way. Of the three obsta- 
cles they dispose of God very simply by deciding not 
to mind him ; they do not see him, and, as it would be 
very inconvenient to have the opposition of such a 
being, they leave him out. In consequence, all their 
lives are troubled by various annoyances and cares 
which they cannot account for, but which are simply 
the results of living for themselves, and not for God. 
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Secondly, — and this is always the hard business, — 
they patch up a kind of peace with themselves ; they 
determine that, on the whole, they will give up some 
things that they like very much, and live for others 
only. They would like to eat and drink everything 
they wish ; but that will make them sick ; they would 
like to read books and know what there is to be known, 
but that would be too hard work ; so after a good deal 
of discussion and compromise and arrangement with 
one's self, a treaty is struck. Now there remains the 
world to be subdued, or got round, or cajoled in some 
way, so that it may let us have what we like, and be 
great, or rich, or jolly, or whatever the favorite notion 
is, in our own way. 

It is astonishing how many young men on enter- 
ing life calmly entertain this ambition, — calmly 
suppose that somehow they are going to get money 
enough, or employment enough, or consideration 
enough, or time enough, to work things their own 
way, and induce other men to release them from the 
law of duty, — that is, thinking of others, — in order 
that they may be free to think only of themselves. 
It cannot be done, my friends ; these men that have 
everything their own way do not exist. You see 
some of them in the world, who you fancy have got 
it at their feet, and override every law in the world. 
Why, in the first place, to get such a position those 
men have had to work harder than any self-sacrifi- 
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cing men ever did to get an honest living ; giving np 
comfort and pleasure of every sort, merely to get this 
position when it is almost too late to use it But 
secondly, in order to make their money, to get their 
authority, they have had to do just what the man of 
duty has to do. They have had to consult others, 
and give up what they wish to suit others. They 
have had to do this in the meanest way, bowing to 
others, fawning on others, sacrificing their manhood 
to those they despise, in order to win their wealth 
and their empire. And then having got this posi- 
tion which seems so powerful, they have to submit 
to abuse for their selfishness and tyranny, which 
is alone enough to make them renounce it forever. 
Then, when the crisis comes, when people really 
want the man who is to set his mark on the age, 
they pass over the men who have lived for self, and 
take the man who has lived for duty. 

The beginning and end of duty, then, — the prin- 
ciple which is to guide you, if you are willing to give 
up the hopeless task of living by whim, — is self- 
control. That name is commonly given merely to 
the power of controlling your temper, — of preventing 
yourself from breaking out into a fit of passion. But 
it is fair to apply it to the whole art and practice of 
controlling your whims and fancies, — of giving up 
what you would like to do now, because duty — 
that is, the claims of others, or your own better 
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self — says you must not. If you can once get 
this power over yourself, — if you can once set up 
in your heart and mind a throne, and put conscience 
upon it, — the work is begun ; and when you are in 
any diflBculty, when you honestly wish to do what 
you ought, but don't quite know how to begin, it is 
pretty safe to ask, " What claims are there on me ? 
Who besides myself will be affected ? *' 

There is one more way in which people try to 
evade duty, to shuflle with it, and substitute selfish- 
ness in disguise : by always thinking and acting for 
their own set, — their friends, their class, their party, 
their church, — and thinking, because they are not 
purely given to their own wishes, because they do 
respect others, that they have done their whole duty. 
Those are the thoroughly good fellows, who will do 
anything for you, — the earnest workers, whom you 
can depend upon, that we hear so much about in 
the papers. But you do not hear of them looking 
beyond their little set, that thinks just as they do, 
and of which each member is only a reflection of his 
neighbors. It is not the lowest and most brutal 
form of selfislmess, but it has no real claim to be 
called virtue, this setting up and worshipping the 
crowd whom you like, and who like you, — sacri- 
ficing college to class, country to party, religion to 
the church, and fancying you can choose exactly 
whose claims to gratify and whose to reject. 
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And so having laid down, rightly as I trust, once 
and for all, what duty is, and that keeping the strong 
hand upon your own whims and passions, is its basis, 
I mean to try in succeeding nights this term to point 
out to you some special ways in which self should be 
checked and duty followed.* 

* The discourses on various duties at this time were not com- 
mitted to writing. 
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CHRIST A LIGHT. 

" / am come a tight into the world, that whosoever helieveth on me 
should not abide in darkness," — John xii. 46. . 

THVUEING the last term I ran through with you in 
"^"^ a hasty way the books of the New Testament, 
that when you read it for yourselves you might have 
some idea of what was to be found there, and what the 
individual traits of the writers were. I hope I made 
it clear that they were different men ; that they told 
their story — the story they all agree in — from differ- 
ent points of view, and that these very differences, 
though they may make it less simple to see what our 
Savior's life and work was, make it all the more truly 
a real life and an actual work. This term, I wish to 
present him to you — the Jesus Christ of whom 
these WTiters all speak — in the different aspects in 
which they all unite in showing him; and to balance 
what I said about their outside style with something 
about their inside meaning. 

These books offer Jesus Christ, from beginning to 
end, as bringing into the world something it needed, 
to supply the wants that men and women ordinarily 
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feel. Perhaps you will not feel those wants as you 
hear me, or other preachers speak of them, or even as 
they are told in the Bible, — for the very reason that 
our Savior has supplied them, — that all these cen- 
turies since he was in the world are better supplied 
and less helpless than before he came and brought 
his message. Just as we cannot appreciate the terrors 
of small-pox before vaccination was inveAted, or the 
blessings of ocean travel since we have had steam, — 
so we cannot tell how the happiness of man has been 
steadily advancing since Christ came, and how im- 
measurably we are ahead of where he found mankind. 
Yet you can get some idea of it by reading the books 
of the best men, like Cicero or Persius, who lived 
just before or just after him. But because we cannot 
feel our need of him, as the Apostles did, it will not 
do to think there is none. If we let ourselves get 
cold or negligent of the New Testament because we 
inherit the blessings of eighteen Christian centuries, 
we are like those who now neglect vaccination be- 
cause small-pox has ceased to be a terror. Every now 
and then an accumulation of such neglect causes a 
destructive epidemic; and so every now and then 
there is a terrible outbreak of vice and crime, showing 
that the world has almost sunk down to where Christ 
found it, and needs to be brought up to him again. 

Ten years ago. Frenchmen were so completely in 
the assurance of being a great military people that 
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they declared war on Germany with the certainty of 
marching to Berlin unopposed; — and they found 
themselves at the feet of the King of Prussia before 
they fairly knew the war was begun ; the system they 
were so sure of had been neglected till it rotted; 
and so will our lives decay if we neglect Christ. 

Of all the improvements over ancient times, to 
which we have got so thoroughly used that we do 
not realize its blessing, none stands ahead of light. 
And yet you know that Edison is working night and 
day to give us still greater brilliancy and cheapness 
and convenience in this respect, although we are so 
immeasurably ahead of where they were a century 
ago. Fancy where the world would be, not only with- 
out electricity, but without gas, and without any kind 
of mineral oil ! We imderstand therefore what sort 
of a blessing the New Testament writers meant when 
they said Jesus Christ and his Gospel was a glorious' 
light. I have taken for my text a passage in which 
he claims that name for himself; but it is only one 
of a dozen passages, scattered all over the book, in 
which that title is given to him. 

I suppose few will need to be told what is meant 
by calling Christ "a light"; we are all of us again 
and again in darkness, more or less thick, as to what 
we are to say and do and think, — how we are to live 
and die. And the world in Christ's time was a dark 
world indeed; its greatest brightness — such light. 
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for instance, as the poet Horace had, one of the 
shrewdest men naturally who ever lived — seems sadly 
cloudy and foggy to us. Jesus brought light into it ; 
he cleared up what was misty, he brightened what 
was gloomy, he revealed what was absolutely hidden, 
and he poured floods of radiance into what was ut- 
terly dark. 

I think you must have felt, listening to the Gospel 
story as I have been reading it to you, how intensely 
bright a life and character his is; how thoroughly 
that word describes him; how little there is that 
is obscure, puzzling, or dull. There are many places 
in life that we hesitate to go into because we can- 
not see our way; but one would not be afraid to 
penetrate any of them walking by his side! 

To show how he is a light, let us take up some of 
the problems, the perplexities, which were in his time, 
and are still, dark and perplexing to a terrible degree, 
and see how he enlightens them. 

First, there is to the great majority of men a ques- 
tion of overwhelming perplexity, — that of wealth and 
poverty. You may not feel that it affects you now ; 
but as soon as you come to be men you will have to 
know about it, — if not from the side of your own 
poverty, yet because the cry of those who are poor 
will be sure to reach you, so that you will have to hear 
it. The distribution of riches, — the fact that some 
have everything in life made easy for them, and 
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others have it made hard, — that whole populations 
bigger than that of Massachusetts are suffering, while 
a few hundreds among them have millions of money 
that they cannot dispose of, — why and how this is 
so, is puzzling enough, and always has been. But to 
the poor themselves it is worse than a puzzle. It is 
distress, misery, torture; they draw from its inex- 
haustible fountain every draught, from suffering, from 
mere anxiety or pining, up to wolfish fury that makes 
them ready to tear the rich in pieces, and sometimes 
breaks out, carrying fire and sword over great nations. 
Every attempt beside Christ's to solve this terrible 
mystery has failed. Some have tried with cruel mock- 
ery to deny the difficulty altogether, — to declare that 
it was merely a law of nature that the poor had to 
suffer, while the rich prospered ; some have tried to 
reconstitute the world by distributing its property on 
philosophic principles; some have pretended that 
poverty and wealth were mere names, that men 
could live one way as well as the other ; and some 
have preached that poverty was the way to happi- 
ness in this life, — like the great Hindoo teacher 
Buddha, a king's son, who turned beggar. And very 
little has come of all these schemes to cure this 
great evil. 

Now Christ never pretends that poverty is not an 
evil ; he never pretends that wealth is not a blessing ; 
but he does show that poverty is not the greatest 
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misery, that wealth is not the greatest blessing. He 
teaches ns to reduce both to their proper level, — to 
lay up treasure not on earth, but in heaven; that is, 
in the conscience and character, beyond the reach of 
corruption and robbery. He warns rich men that a 
man's life consists not in abundance of possessions, 
that a man may gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ; that is, may utterly starve out his honor, 
his courage, his wisdom, his heart, in the mere search 
for wealth. He recognizes that poor and rich there 
always will be ; but he would bring about a better 
distribution, not by preaching communism, so that 
the poor shall plunder the rich, but brotherhood and 
generosity, that the rich shall relieve the poor. He 
accepted a life of poverty, not ostentatiously, like 
Buddha or Diogenes or St. Francis, as if it were a 
fine thing in itself, but practically, as a thing indif- 
ferent, merely because the work he had to do, of 
preaching the Gospel, could not be done so well if he 
were trying to make a fortune, or even a livelihood. 
He told his poor brothers that God was their father ; 
that through poverty, as • through every distress, they 
would find help in him, if they would do his will; 
and that he had a better treasure reserved for them. 
That is, in a word, instead of treating poverty and 
wealth as things in themselves, that looked no further, 
he treated them as leading to duties, — the duty of 
faithful submission and industry, and the duty of active 
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and unselfish liberality, — both to find their reward 
and fulfilment in a life whose wealth was utterly 
beyond gold and silver. And this light which he 
brought has saved countless Christians alike from the 
miseries of poverty and the dangers of wealth, just 
because he taught them not to despise or loathe such 
things, but simply not to worry about them. 

Secondly, when we have got above these questions, 
above the problem of how to exist from day to day, 
the puzzle among most men is how to act with each 
other, how to settle rights and wrongs. This is some- 
times called the question of law, sometimes .of liberty, 
sometimes of government or of society. It is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled and is puzzling nations and in- 
dividuals everywhere, and the attempts to solve it are 
countless. Most of them take a very elaborate and 
detailed form, — constitutions, codes of laws, officers 
rising one above another, — rewards or punishments, 
carefully adapted to every special case. Now, one 
trouble, if no other, with the very best laws and gov- 
ernments, is that men outgrow them, — the world 
moves on ; and consequently all these systems prove 
insufficient for the new cases, the new men, that keep 
springing up. Then one of two things always hap- 
pens, — either the law breaks down, and men will obey 
it no longer, or the nation dwindles and wastes away, 
from being forced to keep an unchanging law, as the 
Spartans, as the Jews themselves did. How to com- 
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bine the fixed authority of law with the inevitable 
alterations, the instinctive freedom of mankind, is the 
hard problem. 

Now, Christ throws light on this in many ways. 
He does not lay down a new system of iron law as 
the perfect one ; nor yet does he destroy all law, and 
leave men to entire liberty, which becomes the worst 
tyranny. But he sets up a wider, a deeper law, which 
includes all the rest. " Be perfect; never think your 
duty ended ; do not ask. What must I do ? but, What 
can I do ? Do not see if you can avoid punishment 
for crimes like adultery and murder; but stop your 
angry word, stop your impure thoughts that lead to 
such things; aim at being godlike ; do not be a slave 
to a system of law, but seek the freedom that all 
God's children have to do his will without limitation, 

— like the spirits in heaven, that are as free and as 
mighty as the air." 

And then when he comes to the question of rights, 

— how we shall enforce our claims on others, — he 
cuts the knot of all that directly by teaching us not 
to seek to enforce them, — to love others as our- 
selves, to do to others what we would have them 
do to us. Law and society and government are the 
patching up of a conflict between duty and right. 
Jesus bids us turn our whole thoughts to the duties, 
and then, as a matter of course, each will be thinking 
of the other's rights, and they will take care of them- 
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selves ; because in his scheme of society we are not 
kings or slaves, not subjects or citizens, but simply 
brothers, — one father's children. 

These are two of the perplexing questions into 
which he brings light. And you see how he does it ; 
it is by lifting men's nature up nearer to the source of 
light. It is as if he found us wandering in the dark 
streets of some low quarter in a great city, or lost in 
the thickets of a pent-up valley, and brought us up 
upon a tower or a mountain, where we could breathe 
freely, and look around and above everything, and see 
what the relations of things are. 

And this is what other great teachers, who have 
seen some things almost as clearly as he did, never 
have done. They have stood on the tower and moun- 
tain themselves, and said, " How grand, how beautiful, 
it is up here; I can see what you poor wretches 
down there cannot." But his words and life have 
had power to lead men up — all men, any man how- 
ever low — to stand by his side. 

He has, in short, solved our difficulties, by giving 
us a principle and a spirit by which we can over- 
come them, and make light of them, and by calling out 
our own better nature which is above them. ^ And this 
idea of lifting men up to a higher level is so essen- 
tially part of our Savior's nature as told in the Bible, 
that I shall make it the subject of a talk by itself. 
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** And I, if I he lifted up from the earthy will draw all men unto 

me" — John xii. 32. 

/^XJE Savior was literally lifted up from the earth. 
^^ The punishment of crucifixion which he suffered 
was not merely agonizing, but disgraceful, because 
the criminal was nailed or tied to his stake, and set 
up where every passer-by might look at him and make 
fun of him, at any moment during the three days 
which sometimes elapsed before death released him. 
Socrates was given poison in a prison cell, where no- 
body was present but the friends who chose to come ; 
but Jesus was exposed, hung up by a punishment, 
part of whose terrible warning was this very exposure. 
And he has drawn all men unto him. Men and 
women have been coming for centuries to look at this 
criminal hanging on the cross ; the first artists in the 
world have exhausted their genius to paint this hor- 
rible and revolting exhibition ; the form of the dying 
Christ has been wrought in every species of precious 
metal and stone and wood for people to hold and 
gaze at and kiss; the cross has been set up on a 
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million spires as the most satisfactorj'' object to at- 
tract the sun's rays, and it would be simply impossible 
for any nation to revive the Eoman punishment of 
crucifixion, not because it is agonizing and lingering, 
but because the disgrace is turned into honor, and a 
governor would be torn to pieces who dared to use 
the blessed symbol again as a curse. So true it is, 
that he, being lifted up, has drawn all men unto him. 

Now why is this ? Why has this spectacle of loath- 
some torture, this cross that Cicero declared it was 
an outrage to name with reference to a Eoman, 
drawn men to it? Not merely because there was 
suffering patiently borne; but because the sufiTerer 
was a martyr, — the greatest of all martyrs ; because 
he lost his life rather than stop the work of making 
the world better. Most men are punished because 
they have done their community harm for their own 
private advantage ; he was absolutely sacrificing 
himseK to do good to others. He has drawn men to 
the cross where his body was lifted up, because he 
was put there for lifting men's souls up to the same 
height as his own. 

What do I mean by saying Christ lifts us up? 
Or elevates human nature, if these words seem to 
have a deeper sound ? What do high and low mean, as 
applied to you and me, and what is there in Christ 
that makes them mean more, and puts that meaning 
into action and life ? Here is one answer. 

7 
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Suppose there were two men, each of whom had a 
great mechanical genius, which led in both cases to 
some striking invention, by which both made their 
fortune. Suppose one of them stopped there, — gave 
up invention and mechanical study, regularly drew 
his royalty on his patents, invested his income, spent 
what he wanted on house and furniture and stable 
and horses and luxuries generally, and was only known 
as the man who had grown rich by inventing so and 
so. Suppose the other, even after his fortune was 
secured, kept up his scientific interest, not only went 
on perfecting his own machine by a new device every 
day, but threw himself into other mechanic interests ; 
did all he could to push mechanical science along, and 
became known, entirely apart from his fortune, as the 
man who was always inventing something. There 
would be a general agreement that the second had 
put his genius to a higher use than the first. 

Now suppose the first man awakes to the idea that 
his life is lower than his neighbor's, and begins 
spending his fortune with great generosity, — suppose 
it gradually comes out that his money is the help and 
strength of all who live near him, and that, so far 
from anybody's grudging him the fortune he has 
made, they only wish he had more patents^ that he 
might add to the wealth he spends so nobly. It will 
be said that he has reached a yet higher life, and that 
the great scientific man is now on a lower level. 
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But now, to put it one step further, suppose a 
third inventor rises, and patents an improvement 
which threatens to cut out both of the first, and 
secures at all events a more distinguished name 
than either ; and suppose it appears, long years after, 
that our scientific man, our professed inventor, whose 
name and glory all came from his inventions, had 
himself come upon this new and gi'eat secret long 
before ; that he might have brought it out at any 
time, and added to his own wealth and fame : but 
that he would not, because he preferred to allow a 
poor and unknown man to rise to fortune and glory, 
even at a sacrifice on his own part. He deserves 
now the highest credit, he has risen above the low 
standard more truly than his wealthy and liberal 
neighbor, more truly than himself as a mere scien- 
tific genius. Now you see that I have not supposed 
either of these two men to do anything wrong, — 
anything for which either could be blamed. On the 
contrary, each has been constantly deserving credit, 
but each has successively acted from what we call a 
higher motive. 

It is higher to live in the constant exercise of 
thought and study than in outward comfort and lux- 
ury; it is higher to spend one's fortune for the com- 
fort and pleasure of others than for one's own pleasure 
only, even mental. And it is higher still to give up 
altogether what is one's own to make another's good. 
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And such things have been talked over again and 
again, and much study and practice devoted to 
settling what is higher and what is lower in human 
nature. Men have cut a man into two halves, and 
declared that the body is low and the soul high, — 
and they have split up the soul into many parts, 
and declared one higher than the other, and tried to 
define exactly how our time should be spent that we 
may be sure always to work for what is high and 
noble and really human, and always to neglect what 
is low and base and brutish. 

Now if you study carefully what the New Testa- 
ment and Christ say, you will find very little of such 
fine divisions and classifications. He has very little 
to say about the exact and careful use of body and 
soul, so that we may build up a properly constructed 
manhood, and not sink to the brutes. You cannot 
extract a theory of education from his teaching, or 
from his example. He has not a word about care of 
the health, or taking exercise ; he has nothing to say 
about mortifying the flesh, or renouncing base pleas- 
ures; he has not one word about cultivating the 
observation and the reason and the imagination in 
due proportion. And yet it is impossible to read of 
him without seeing that he sets before us the highest 
possible standard, and yet makes it more practical 
than all the lower standards that ever were set. 

About the body, for instance: care and exercise, 
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indulging or restricting one's self in bodily pleasure. 
All these questions he settles at once, by speaking of 
the soul — the spirit, the invisible part — as the real 
man. The body, with all its pains and pleasures, is 
only the case, the house, the machinery. To consider 
whether an animal pleasure or a bodily perfection 
should count before the pleasures and perfections of 
the soul, is with Christ like thinking of saving a 
house on fire before you save the people in it. That 
is, he does not crowd the body down, as brutish; 
but he lifts the soul up, as godlike. And that is the 
obvious way in which he proposes to elevate us, 
by constantly asserting and insisting that our souls 
come from God; that just as our bodies come from 
our earthly parents, and are fed with earthly food, 
so our souls come from God, and are fed by his 
spirit. Therefore, just as all men are raised above 
animals, and called upon by their very nature to 
live more than a mere animal life, — and if they are 
in it to rise out of it, — just as an infant must 
grow out of infancy and become a child, and a boy 
grow out of boyhood and be manly, — so a man is 
bound by the true law of his nature to raise him- 
self out of manhood and become godlike, because he 
is the son of God. 

Now our Savior did not invent this idea, — he 
did not first set it going. St. Paul, in his sermon at 
Athens, reminded the Stoic philosophers that one of 
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their own poets had said, "We are God's children.'' 
You find it in Virgil again and again. But nobody 
before Jesus preached it every day and hour as a 
truth that we could try to realize in life. He carried 
the idea of lifting men up so far as to lift them out 
of earth up to heaven, — out of manhood itself up to* 
God, — lifting them, in short, out of themselves. 

This phrase, strange as it sounds, is what tells the 
real story of the life he wish6s to lead us to, — that 
we should be lifted out of ourselves. The surest way 
to self-improvement, — the surest way to make the 
very best of ourselves, to bring out whatever is high 
and noble, and worth bringing out, — the surest way to 
kill and depress whatever is base and unworthy is, not 
to be thinking eternally, or indeed at all, of ourselves. 
Many men have determined not to be beasts ; they 
have reduced what is merely animal to its true level, 
and thought of eating and drinking and sleeping as 
only helps and tools to living a higher life ; they have 
gone on and used the things that were a little better 
than these, exercise and games and amusing books 
and pretty things, only as helps to real work, real 
improvement in mind and soul. But these efforts 
have often ended in selfishness ; the great " I " has 
always been thrusting itself before their faces, and 
preventing them from looking up to their Father in 
heaven, — from looking round upon their brothers and 
sisters on earth, — and realizing that, if we are to be 
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really men, we must be something more than men, — 
that we must rise entirely out of ourselves, as Christ 
rose out of himself, or rather rose to his own divine 
height, to do his Father's will and draw his brothers 
unto him. 

If you are given a question in arithmetic or algebra 
to do, it is possible to get the exact answer ; there is 
one right, and everything else is wrong. But if you 
are given an exercise to write in a language, in Latin 
for instance, there is no absolute right; there may 
be six or eight ways of writing it, which it would be 
hard to call errors or mistakes, because they all satisfy 
certain rules. And yet most of these ways are not 
really right, because they have not got the true Eoman 
ring ; they do not sound like Cicero and Csesar. And 
that sound must be got by studying these writers 
again and again, not by picking them to pieces, but 
as a whole, till they take us completely out of our 
American selves into a soil) of Eoman self, filling our 
ears with the sound of their sentences, so that our 
pen runs of itself into their words, and almost their 
thoughts. It is not easy, but it can be done. Just 
so, if, instead of thinking day by day what we should 
do in this case or that case, we try to get the spirit of 
Christ into us, so that we act instinctively in his tem- 
per and not our own, we shall find the question of 
what we are to do solving itself; not by making us 
righteous men, who exactly keep every law, but what 
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is better, good men, who have been drawn up into him 
who is the head, the model, of all men who ever were 
on earth, because he came down from heaven. 

And in this temper many things that we used to 
do, and do freely, because no man could truly say 
they were wrong, we shall cease even to care to do, 
because they are inconsistent with other things that 
are so emphatically right that they claim the prefer- 
ence ; and because, though all men covet them ear- 
nestly, we yet acknowledge that Christ has shown 
unto us a more excellent way. 



xt 



CHKIST AN EXAMPLE. 

" Christ also suffered for us^ leaving tjls an example^ that ye should 
follow in his steps" — 1 Peter ii. 21. 

T^HE idea that Jesus Christ is a practical example 
•^ for us seems at first somewhat startling, when it 
comes up immediately after some discourse describing 
him as matchless, — as entirely above all other men 
in what he said and did, and above all in what he 
was. When we say that he was perfect and unerring, 
that he came from God and was filled with his spirit, 
we seem to set him quite out of our own reach ; and 
the proposal that we here to-day should imitate him 
in every-day life sounds very much like telling us to 
perform his miracles, — to turn water into wine, or 
cure epilepsy with a word. Men have a notion that 
it would be easier for them to imitate a lower stand- 
ard ; easier to come up to somebody more nearly like 
themselves, and especially somebody who had some 
faults like their own with which they could sympa- 
thize. That they should calmly set about taking for 
their example the absolute perfection of humanity 
seems so absurd that they hardly give the matter a 
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serious thought; and go about to find some inferior 
model to imitate. 

And yet, if they only would give the matter a seri- 
ous thought, — if you will give it a serious thought, — 
a perfect example is the only one that is really worth 
imitating, and that really can be imitated. If you 
take any of the prominent heroes that the world has 
seen, and that are sometimes set before you in books 
as worth imitating, there is not one of them that has 
not had abundant faults, rooted into the very char- 
acter, intertwined with it, so that you could hardly 
copy them for a day without doing something hateful 
or despicable. What are you to do ? You can resolve 
if you will to copy them w^holesale, — to do everything 
they did, in the expectation that the glory will out- 
weigh the shame. And the result will be just exactly 
what it is when a great popular actor arises, and all 
inferior ones try to copy him. They will only suc- 
ceed in imitating his mannerisms, his eccentricities, 
that is to say, things which are really faults in him, 
but are carried off by his fire, his spirit, his personal 
genius, himself in short. These when grafted on 
any other self show themselves the vices they really 
are. 

Or you can pretend the faults are not there ; you 
can pretend that the real man is only the good part of 
him, and that all the rest does not count. You say 
you will pick out what is worth going by^ and let the 
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rest go. If for instance he is brave, energetic, enter- 
prising, but selfish, tyrannical, and cruel, you will drop 
those hateful things, and fill them up from some con- 
siderate, gentle, forgiving character. And what does 
all that amount to ? A mere string of qualities, — not 
a real man, not a character, — a nerveless creature, 
with no common motive or principle. And most men 
who are worth anything give up very soon the idea of 
imitating anybody at all. They see the result never 
will amount to anything. If it is lively, it is full of 
faults, — if it is faultless, it is dead, — and at all 
events it is untrue, just because it is imitative. So 
they determine they will be themselves, — they wdll 
work out their own character, naturally and truly. 
They will do what they feel is about right, not ex- 
pecting to be perfect, but trusting at least to be real. 

But before a man has been at the work of forming 
his character long, he finds that he cannot invent one 
for himself. It is as impossible as to invent a new 
language. If some day you resolve to look as well 
as you can, to take all possible pains with face and 
hands and hair and clothes, — and there is no telling 
how much can be done in that way, — you are a man 
after all, and have got to look nice after the pat- 
tern of your kind. Our actions and thoughts are 
not as inflexible as our features; a man with dull 
stupid eyes can make himself keen and bright men- 
tally ; a man with a misshapen mouth can learn to 
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speak boldly and kindly. But the standard which 
he tries to reach is not one of his own invention ; it 
is the old pattern that mankind recognized centuries 
ago. 

Very soon, the most independent person among us, 
if he really carries out his purpose of being what he 
wants to be, will be looking for some live standard, 
some human pattern, where the ideal of his visions 
shall meet him clothed in flesh and blood, not to be 
copied as a model, but to be followed as a leader. 
And the difference of these two words, model and 
leader, is very great. To copy one who goes before 
you, that is, literally to set your feet in his tracks, is 
impossible, — you will tumble down at every step ; 
but to go along his road, and keep step with him, if 
it is the right road, and the true rate, will alone bring 
one out safe. It is thus that we are to imitate our 
model; not by picking him to pieces and copying 
' his separate actions, but by finding out the object 
he has in view, the road he travels, and the spirit 
by which he acts in his life as a whole. 

Now nobody proposes that we shall do literally and 
exactly what Christ did. Nobody dreams that we 
can. His very deeds, his actual words, are entirely 
beyond our power, and that very thought how hope- 
less it is to copy them exempts us from all necessity 
of trying, and leaves us free to attempt what we can 
do, — follow him in the spirit. 
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" I am/* he says, " the way, the truth, and the life : 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me." That 
is, when we talk of perfecting our characters, or 
attaining consummate excellence, the real meaning 
of all these long Latin and Greek words is coming to 
God, — and Jesus Christ alone of all men that ever 
lived kept his eye straight on that star, doing, say- 
ing, thinking, nothing which should not bring him 
into God's presence and keep him there, in the spirit 
of a son, who delights to go to his father's house, and 
stay by his father's side. If we catch his spirit we 
shall be always coming to God. Or rather we shall 
realize that we are always with God, and acting as if 
he saw us, — better still, in the consciousness that he 
does see us. I have often been told by you that you 
could not bear to think of any account of your short- 
comings going home, because your fathers would be 
so distressed. The notion seems to be that it does 
not make so much difference what you do that would 
displease them, provided they do not find it out. I 
should think that it would be simpler never to do 
anything that they would object to, — and then it 
will make no difference whether you are found out 
or not. 

But we can keep nothing out of God's sight ; he 
must see and know all we do. And our Savior knew 
and felt this, as we do not. To follow his exam- 
ple is to feel it too; — to come to God by him as 
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the way, and steadily to avoid everything which can 
displease him by being seen ; to do everything which 
we should wish a father to see, and which we should 
do if we saw him as he sees us. 

And so when he tells us that he is the truth. It 
means he is the real man, — the veritable human 
nature in perfection that we should wish to be. All 
his qualities seem to be exactly the kind we should 
wish to have. His courage, his kindness, his patience, 
his indignation, his energy, his wisdom, his warm- 
heartedness, — there is never anything unreal about 
them, — there is no sham or pretence, — nothing 
that is not absolutely genuine. It is ngt so much 
that his words or promises are the truth, but the man 
himself is the truth. You may exalt him as high as 
you please, you may follow the example of the Apos- 
tles who give him every conceivable name of glory 
and once or twice even call him God ; but you can- 
not help feeling that he is a real man, and therefore, 
if you wish to be real men, you must try to do, not as 
he did, but as he would have done. 

And so he is the life. And without the life, neither 
the truth nor the way will do us any good. Many 
people, I think boys especially, have a reluctance or a 
positive dislike and contempt for anything like re- 
ligion from an idea that it is a dead sort of a business, 
which deprives a man of about half his life. And so, 
no doubt, a great deal of it is ; people think if they 
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follow our Savior they must be different from other 
men, and so end by being not real men at all. They 
repeat the prayer, "Deliver us from evil," so often, 
that they think religion is all abstaining from evil, and 
forget the text that bids us overcome evil with good. 
But Clirist was not deficient in life. He had life 
beyond all others of the sons of men, — so much life 
that he had it to spare even when death had hold of 
others and of himself He did not shut himself up 
in a cell ; and if he retired into desert places, it was 
only for a short time. Whoever lives like him, or 
rather whoever tries to live like him, will find that 
life is all too short for the things he wants to do, both 
for himself and others, — things all of which must be 
done in the most intense and lively manner. 

If any of us, on coming to God, puts away real 
manhood or womanhood; if we try by putting on a 
string of qualities, or performing a series of ever so 
good and true actions, without a real inspiring heart 
in us, without having them proceed from a life within, 
we are no followers of Jesus, and shall never see 
his salvation. 

Into everything he did, he put life. He did wliat 
other men did. He ate bread and drank wine, walked 
and slept. He went into every company where he 
thought his presence might be a blessing and a pleas- 
ure, from the highest to the lowest. The longest 
possible length we can give to his working life was 
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three years ; and yet it was crowded with words and 
deeds from which all men have drawn a supply 
since for their own instruction. 

If therefore you despise a half life, a bloodless man- 
hood, an existence which does not know what there is 
in the world worth having, you can have no better 
example, no other example, than his. I ask you to 
try to follow his example by the mere process of ask- 
ing yourself seriously and honestly in any given case 
how he would have acted, and do so accordingly. 

Do not suppose that I or any one sets up to be a 
model between him and you. If we ever call on you 
to do anything or abstain from anything, and hint at 
our own example, it is because we believe that we 
have his spirit, which alone can lead us into aU 
truth; and we would offer our own poor example 
only in the sense in which St. Paul said to the 
church at Corinth, "Be ye followers of me, even as 
I also of Christ." 



xn. 

CHRIST'S SELF-DENIAL. 
" For even Christ pleased not himself." — Romans xv, 3. 

^ I ^HIS is, after all, the real point in which Christ 
differs from all others who teach iis how to live, 
and where his example is harder to follow than any 
other, — his renouncing himself, and making it the 
work of his life, from beginning to end, to accept 
every species of suffering, if only he might help 
others. 

It is not very hard to get hold of these ideas sepa- 
rately. A child finds out very soon that he cannot do 
a great many things he wants to. It is not merely 
because in one way or other he gets immediate pun- 
ishment; but he finds out that there are other things 
much more positively good and worth having. And 
as he grows up, the list of things which he throws 
aside for one good reason or another gets so numer- 
ous that sometimes we find men who seem to have 
renounced more than they have kept. Their life is 
made up of so few occupations, so few enjoyments, so 

few tastes, and so few plans and ideas, that one won- 

8 
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ders if it is worth living, — worth giving up so much 
to keep SO little. 

Of course, all these men would say that they did it 
with their eyes open ; that what they had kept were 
the things they really valued; that they were content 
themselves, whatever we thought. 

And if renunciation and self-denial seems an easy 
thing enough, generosity and doing good to others is 
also very easy — by itself It is very pleasant to help 
others on, — to feel that we are wanted, — to be obli- 
ging, popular, good-natured, helpful, valuable. There 
are very few people who are content with the active 
misery of a wholly selfish life. 

But when we come to put the two ideas together, 
to practise self-renunciation as our Savior did, in or- 
der that others may get what we give up, — there is 
where the hard work comes, and the example of the 
Lord is difficult to follow. 

But it is imperative on us, — he will have it so, 
and no other way. From the beginning to the end of 
his service, we must recognize the claim of others 
that we must give up what makes our happiness in 
order to work out their good. 

This is his revelation, — a part of his teaching by 
authority, — which, if we believe him, we must ac- 
cept as essential. If I were to try to prove to you 
that we ought to give up to others instead of pleasing 
ourselves, you would probably fall back every time 
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on the question, " But what right have other people 
to ask it ? Why should I give up what I want to do, 
because it will do them good ? " 

And if you come to the question of rights, there is 
no answer to it. If you are going to balance your 
claims on them and their claims on you, you will 
never settle the difficulty. Sooner or later you will 
come out- where the Stoics did in Eome about the 
time our Savior died, and where the Japanese were 
when we first knew them, — you must kill yourself, 
and run away from a world where your just claims of 
one sort or another will not suit those of others. 

But in Christ's world there is nothing about claims 
at all, except so far as others are to have claims on 
you, or God has claims on all. "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you " — what ? Make 
them do it ? get it out of them ? bring them to book ? 
No, exactly the reverse, — " do ye even so to them " ; 
find out what you think you want of others, in order 
that others may have it of you. 

Any one can see what an entirely new light it 
gives both to the virtue of renunciation or self-denial, 
and the virtue of generosity, by uniting them in one. 
It is not to give up w^hat we like, abandoning it all 
to waste, in order to keep what we prefer ; it is not 
sharing with our neighbor what we shall continue to 
have ourselves; but it is passing over our good for 
his benefit, — or, in one word, disinterestedness. It 
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unites all the hard, fortifying work of self-denial which 
builds up a strong character, that shall be above self- 
indulgence, with all the kind and tender work of 
liberality, which makes a character sweet. And it 
banishes the selfish element that lurks in both taken 
separately, — the eye to one's own ultimate advan- 
tage; for disinterestedness, following our Savior's 
second great commandment, puts ourself and our 
neighbor equal in regard. 

Now, of course, this is hard, — it is not the natural 
thing to do or to be. And yet there it is on the 
record of the Gospels, beyond mistake. And unless 
you are prepared, once for all, to discard Jesus Christ 
as a teacher, and follow a totally different rule, this 
law- of disinterestedness, of giving up, of seeing your 
duties rather than your rights, must be your guide. 

And it seems to me that, with most people, the dif- 
ficulty is in thinking about the thing, not in doing it. 
They do not lead a disinterested life, because they 
never tried. If they did, they would find it easier 
than a selfish one.. But the real trouble is, they do not 
believe in it. There are many people who either be- 
lieve, or say they believe, that there is no such thing. 
as disinterestedness, — who are always sure that their 
neighbors are acting from some selfish motive. Then 
if one cannot be discerned, they merely conclude the 
man is very deep and crafty, and knows how to hide 
his meanness from the eyes of others. The word 
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"hypocrite" is a great favorite with these sceptical 
persons, who, when they cannot find any actual bad 
motive in others, accuse them of an indefinite num- 
ber of unknown vices by this charge of hypocrisy, 
or habitual falsehood. 

It is amusing what shifts these incredulous persons 
are put to, to explain the conduct of disinterested 
people. They see action after action done under their 
own eyes, where one advantage or comfort after 
another is parted with to help along some one who 
never will or can requite it, — who probably will be 
utterly ungrateful for it. They will themselves re- 
ceive priceless help for which they can never pay, and 
yet firmly believe there is some mysterious plan un- 
der it all, which makes it selfishness ; and they will 
invent the most absurd theories as to what the Chris- 
tian is really getting by it, rather than accept the 
truth that he is a Christian ! 

Now this incredulity, this disbelief in the prac- 
tical possibility of Christian goodness, this idea that 
the second great commandment — to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself — can ever be obeyed, is a most mis- 
erable state of mind. It in fact clouds aud blackens 
one's whole life. There is knavery and meanness 
and cruelty enough, and too much, around us, which 
we cannot doubt. There is also some hypocrisy, 
though not nearly as much as these cynics fancy. 
All this undoubted selfishness and pretence we have 
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got to believe. Must we go about looking for imagi- 
nary selfishness and falsehood ? Are we to have no 
relief from the eternal suspicion which sees reflected 
in the eye of every man the devil which we believe 
is looking out of our own ? For of course, if every 
one else who calls himself a Christian, who pretends 
to follow Christ and not to please himself, is really 
aiming at his own advantage always, why, then we 
must be as bad as our neighbors, — every one of us 
must be only an accomplished hypocrite, deceiving 
himself and every one else when he pretends to act 
disinterestedly ! 

What a wretched, gloomy life this is to lead ! I 
thank my God mine is not such. I have found de- 
ceit enough, self-seeking enough, hypocrisy enough, 
in the world ; and for all that, I go on believing in 
Christianity, believing in disinterestedness, believing 
in unselfishness, — believing, in short, that as Christ 
pleased not himself, he has had in every age millions 
of sincere disciples, who renounced their own desires 
to make the happiness of their neighbors. 

I believe this because experience tells me it is 
true. But I would rather believe it if it were false. 
I would rather go down to the grave under the de- 
lusion, if it is one, that a large number of the men and 
women I meet are honestly unselfish, than live in 
that contemptible, uneasy, comfortless distrust of those 
peo2)le who think themselves penetrating, forsooth. 
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and not to be taken in, because they start, before they 
can have any real knowledge of human nature, with 
the notion that all are selfish, and always scheming 
for their own advantage. 

It is simply not penetration, but folly. It is igno- 
rance, and not experience. Practical Christian virtue, 
of that particular form that our Savior so specially 
insisted on, self-denial for another's good, is the or- 
dinary working motive of thousands of your fellow- 
creatures. I know it by exactly the same evidence 
that I know the rules for indirect discourse in Latin, 
or the dates of the battles in the Persian war ; because 
I find, having tried case after case, it is the only sup- 
position that will account for the facts of conduct 
consistently, — that these men and women are pleas- 
ing others, and not themselves, because Christ bids 
them. 

And if any one insists on disbelieving me, — if any 
one is sure ^these people have a scheme and a plan 
under it all, — I will tell him what that hidden "mo- 
tive " is. It is happiness ; it is satisfaction ; it is re- 
lief from the never-ending misery and perplexity of 
the selfish life, which is eternally trying to satisfy the 
contending claims of one's self and one's neighbors, 
always accepting a portion with a grudge, always 
yielding a portion with a scowl. In the place of this, 
the Christian accepts thankfully what is left him 
after other's rights are met, because he knows it is 
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all he is entitled to; he yields cheerfully all their 
needs can claim, for he knows it is only their fair 
due. And he has no thought of repining, for the very 
act, the principle, is happiness enough, to be following 
where Christ led. 

What right have we to please ourselves if he did 
not ? What right have we to think our demands 
should be hugged in selfish enjoyment beyond our 
brotlier's needs, when he to whom belonged by right 
all the treasures of the universe, humbled himself 
to the torture of the basest criminal, that he might 
freely give us all things and at length have all put 
under his feet ? 

Wlien we have shown ourselves to possess a more 
penetrating nature than his, w^e may talk about se- 
curing from others the rights that he neglected. But 
he, like so many of the real kings and commanders 
of men, knew that disinterested renunciation is the 
sure way to the completest victory. Buddha and 
Alexander, St. Louis and Washington, gained a hold 
on their followers and the world by their generous 
renunciations, for want of which the selfish conquer- 
ors, the Lysanders and Napoleons, never really won, 
or early lost their coveted empire. 

But they, as they renounced much, have won more, 
and now reign after the pattern of him who, having 
more to abandon than all men, has won a kingdom 
that no man ever gained. 



XIII. 

CHRIST OUR MASTER. 

** Ye call me Master and Lord ; and ye say wellf for so I am" 

John xiii. 13. 

/^F course these words were actually said only to 
^^ the twelve men who gathered round our Savior 
on the night when he was betrayed ; but it is not to 
be doubted that he claimed the same titles and the 
same rights over all that should believe on him 
through their words. And it always has been claimed 
for him, by these twelve men, and those whom they 
taught, and the whole line of those who have preached 

him. 

* 

Christ is, as I have tried to show him to you, a 
teacher, an exalter, a pattern, and all that for the sake 
of others, and not himself ; but what gives character 
to these and a dozen other attributes is, that he claims 
and holds authority, — that he is Master and Lord, 
— and that we have no choice but to follow him and 
believe him, unless we choose to throw our lives 
and our souls away. 

When Christ was on earth, his followers wished to 
make him King of Judaea. He refused that crown ; 
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and well he might refuse it. It was long since it had 
had any real credit among the crowns of the earth ; 
it was impossible to hold it except as the tributary 
of the Eomans ; and it had been so befouled by its 
last wearers that it was worse than dishonor to hold 
it. Yet the King of the Jews was written over his 
cross ; that is, he was solemnly accused of taking that 
title, and thereby of treason to Caesar, as the others 
crucified with him had been of robbery. According 
to Eoman law, every accused person was questioned 
as to his guilt ; and Jesus, when asked if he claimed 
the title, assented ; adding, however, that his king- 
dom was not of this world ; but to this end was he 
born, that he might bear witness unto the truth. 
That is his kingdom, — not merely of the Jews, not 
merely of the men living in the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius Caesar, — but of all men in all time. He asserts 
that he is Master and Lord because he possesses the 
truth, — the knowledge about God and man and 
death and life and duty and happiness which no 
other man ever brought into the world. By virtue 
of the power which that knowledge, that truth gives, 
he claims rule. 

It is declared at the beginning of his preaching 
that the people were astonished, because he taught 
them as one having authority. He always makes the 
most unhesitating assertions about everything ; there 
is never anything doubtful, any misgiving that what 
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he says is absolutely true. Even when he corrects 
established errors, denies j)revailing beliefs, prophesies 
far into the future, he speaks with the same absolute 
certainty on the hardest questions. 

Since therefore Jesus Christ speaks most positively 
on the things that every one else needs to know most 
about, and actually knows least about, — since he 
informs us what to believe, what to think and what 
to do, — he must claim — he cannot help claiming — 
an empire, wider, deeper, and more positive than all 
others. He does claim it, — how are we to meet 
the claim ? 

Of course you know what my answer would be. 
Christ is our master. We must accept him, we 
must submit to him. Submit to liim cheerfully, be- 
cause we see he is glorious, — submit to him humbly, 
because we see he is mighty, — submit to him every 
day in deed and in truth, because he speaks to our real 
needs. I am not more certain that I am in charge of 
this school, that General Arthur is President of the 
country, or that Alexander III. is Emperor of Eussia, 
than I am that Jesus Christ is your lawful master 
and mine, to whom we owe obedience. But every- 
body does not say this. What else do they answer, 
when called upon to obey the Lord ? 

Some will tell you Christ makes no such claim 
upon you. They will tell you he came merely to 
advise, to warn, to teach, to help ; that he has a right 
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to be called Master only as I or any teacher may 
have ; and that control or authority or government is 
beyond his promise and beyond his demands. Of 
course, therefore, you are free to follow him only just 
so far as you think best, and need not obey him at 
all, — it would be rather servile if you did. 

It may be so. Some of those who think so are 
better scholars than I am, — more brilliant writers, 
abler men. But I know that to arrive at their opin- 
ion they have to cut away half the New Testament 
as spurious ; and out of what they leave I cannot 
extract the picture of such a timid, temporizing, 
compliant teacher. He is meek and lowly as far as 
relates to his own work, his own life, his own earthly 
position. But when he comes to the truth he teaches, 
the commandment he utters, the authority he exer- 
cises, — to the God whose messenger he is, — I find 
him calling in the tones of a trumpet on me, and you, 
and every one, to follow his banner and obey his 
orders. You can judge of this as well as I ; you can 
read the story for yourselves. I should be surprised 
if you find anything in it but the confidence of a 
Master, and the mandates of a Lord. 

But some say, " Yes, Jesus certainly did make this 
claim; but what of it? he deceived himself; he 
asserted higher authority than he possessed ; we are 
not called upon now to obey a deluded enthusiast of 
the time of Ovid." Such men might as well go on at 
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once to say he was an impostor, — it would be more 
honest to utter their real opinions ; for what they 
really wish is to pull down the character as well as 
the claim of Jesus, and make you and me despise as 
well as reject everything we are told. But this they 
cannot, nay, they dare not do. Truth, or rather the 
love of truth, is so stamped on every word and action 
of our Savior's life and character that, if he was false, 
nothing is true, — if he went about deluding his fol- 
lowers to the edge of a pit of ruin, no man's word 
can be accepted for an instant, and the words truth 
and honesty lose their meaning. And this is so evi- 
dent that those who cannot acknowledge his empire 
have to fall back on the notion that he was self- 
deluded, an enthusiast, a visionary, — who saw rising 
before* him vague pictures of a throne, and power, 
and authority, which never have been nor could be 
realized. 

All these things are said about him in a tone of 
patronage which is intensely revolting to those who 
believe in him and love him. We cannot bear to 
have his motives and ideas so pulled to pieces, and 
weighed and sifted and pronounced upon by critics, 
who coolly lay down in advance that this or that or 
the other must be so, — who decide beforehand ex- 
actly how much a teacher has a right to claim, what 
kind of stories are incredible, or what sort of a 
biography must have been invented a century after 
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a man's death. And they tell us we ought to bear it, 
— they tell us we have no right to object to hearing 
Jesus pulled to pieces any more than Alcibiades, or 
Scipio, or Henry the Eighth, or Doctor Franklin ; that 
he is as fair game for the critic as they are. And yet 
we do object, — we cannot help writhing in agony. 
Millions of men and women all over the civilized 
world shrink in horror from the idea of balancing 
Christ against any other man who ever claimed to be 
master. And this is to me a proof that he was not 
deluded, — that his claims were genuine, that his 
empire is real. 

Think of it, — that a man who died in the gener- 
ation that saw Livy and Ovid should have such a 
hold upon his friends now that we shudder to hear 
anything said against liim as we hardly do in the 
case of our own fathers or sisters; that we are as 
jealous of his honor as of our native country's ; that 
we talk about him as really as we do about our 
neighbors in the next street. Who cares about any 
other favorites and aversions in the line of history in 
that way ? I love to think of Demosthenes and Cicero 
and St. Louis and Milton and Lord Erskine ; I hate 
Lysander and Antony and Father Tellier and Lord 
Strafford ; and as I am an excitable man, you might 
provoke me to passion or tears if you attacked the 
first set, or praised the second, especially if I thought 
you did it in joke to make me angry. 
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But when our Savior is attacked it is different ; 
it is enough to break our hearts when we hear it 
argued in sober seriousness, and what is called love of 
truth, that he was deluded, — that he did not know, 
— that his kingdom, if he ever had one, has come to 
an end, and must give way to other teachers. We 
feel like rising and trampling on his detractors, as 
the Crusaders six hundred years ago rushed to 
defend his sepulchre. This is the empire that he 
claims, and that he has won, — that ever since the 
twelve refused to desert, because he had the words of 
eternal life, his kingdom has been growing, century 
after century, made up of those who acknowledge him 
as their Lord and Master in heart and soul, and wait 
implicitly for his orders in every thought and action 
of their lives. 

Do I say we obey them ? Do I claim for Chris- 
tians that they are in all respects obedient to their 
Master's orders ? Just about as much as I claim for 
Americans that they are all patriotic, — as much as 
I claim for all Eussians th^ they are loyal, or for 
all members of a school that they are studious or 
obedient. But yet you can tell an American, you 
can tell a Eussian, you can tell the pupil of any 
school, for you know to whom or to what they look 
as master. And so you can tell a Christian, because, 
sadly as he may disobey his Master's orders, he will 
take orders from him and from no one else. 
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And must we take orders from some one ? Can 
we not rule our own lives, taking his advice perhaps 
as one — the best — out of many teachers, but still, in 
the end, settling for ourselves what should be done, 
and owning no allegiance even to Christ ? We have 
got to be independent ; we must settle it all for our- 
selves. There is a secret chamber in our soul to 
which no human laws nor kings can penetrate, and 
where, although all the powers of earth were arrayed 
against us, we can still keep locked up exactly what 
we will. Nay, if they were to kill us, their stroke 
could not tear from us the treasure of our own souls. 
Into that secret chamber of the heart Christ demands 
admission, he claims the key to hold and keep, and 
enter when he will; — because he is the way, the truth, 
and the life ; because he can tell us facts we never 
can learn elsewhere, can show us means no other 
can point out to us, can give us power to do what we 
shall utterly fail in of ourselves. 

But if we will keep it locked against him, he will 
not force his way in. We may disregard what he 
says as much as we disregard the police regulations 
of the old tyrant under whom he was crucified, and 
we may if we will keep the sacred treasure of our 
souls, the ruling purpose of our life, all in our own 
hands. But when, after long years of trying to be 
independent, we find that we are only falling day by 
day under the yoke of some meaner master, whom we 
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despise even while we serve him, — as we find day- 
after day that we are less and less able to exercise 
this boasted independence, — Christ is still there, wait- 
ing patiently, without a word of reproach, to accept 
the surrender which will put us at rest ; and we sliall 
learn at length, be it in boyhood, in manhood, in old 
age, at the hour of death, — nay, who can tell in what 
remote moment of eternity, God's mercy is without 
limit, — that his yoke is easy and his burden is light, 
and his service is perfect freedom. 

if you would take this yoke now! — if yoa 
would acknowledge that his is not a mere story,, 
whether tedious or beautiful, — that he is not a remote, 
name, whether glorious or commonplace, — that his 
Gospel is not a mere book of precepts, valuable or 
trifling, — but that he himself is your Lord and 
Master to whom, with God's help, your life shall be 
given, to do his will as long as the spirit avails you, 
and, when the flesh breaks down, to find his forgive- 
ness, and his help for new efforts ! 
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XIV. 

CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD. 

** Thoit art the Christy the Son of the living God" — Matt. xvi. 16. 

TN" the first three centuries of Christianity, the 
Christians at Eome were constantly persecuted 
by the government of the Emperors, and forbidden to 
practise their worship. They were forced to meet in 
the Catacombs, or underground caverns of the city, 
where they constructed many small chapels out of 
the rock. Even here they resorted to various sym- 
bols to disguise the real meaning of their meetings ; 
and among those symbols, which still appear rudely 
carved upon the subterranean walls, a very common 
one is a fish. Of course a fish in itself has no reli- 
gious meaning. But when we remember that almost 
all the early Christians at Eome were in the habit of 
speaking Greek, we begin to understand. The five 
letters of the Greek word Ix^^'^ were the initials of 
the names and titles of him who had founded the new 
religion, ^Irjaov^ XplaTo^ Oeov T/09 Scorrjp, Jesus 
Christ, God's Son, Savior. Jesiis — the only name 
he bore among men — was very common among the 
Jews at his time, and is the Greek version of Joshua, 
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the hero of the conquest of Palestine. Christus, " the 
anointed," from x/oiw, is also a translation, from the 
Hebrew Messiah, — a mysterious name, which arose 
among the Jews between the times of composing the 
Old and New Testament, as the designation of a glori- 
fied being — prophet, warrior, king, they hardly knew 
what — who was to appear and restore the empire of 
King David. These two names, then, applied to the 
person about whom the Gospels were written ; belong 
to his own age and his own people. A number of 
Jews declared to their countrymen and the world 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the anointed deliverer; 
but when that age was gone, when the Caesar Titus 
had destroyed the temple at Jerusalem, and the Jews 
were dispersed all over the world, very few cared 
who or what was the mysterious Messiah of the 
Hebrews. Jesus Clirist became a double name, — 
and the question was, and the question is still, Is he 
the Son of God ? . Is he a Savior ? And what do 
both these names mean ? 

In all I have said or written to you, much as I 
have talked of Christ and religion, I have talked no 
theology. I have carefully avoided all subjects that 
might bring up those disputes that divide men into 
different sects and churches. I believe what you 
have heard from me would be agreed to by any one 
who believed in religion at all, or thought the Gospel 
had any peculiar value. But these questions cannot 
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be postponed forever. No teacher can preach religion 
without some theology ; he will be untrue to himself 
and untrue to religion too, leaving it but half defined 
if he does. 

I shall try then, to-night, to say what I think is 
meant by the third and fourth letters of the symbol 
of the Catacombs, — what is meant by calling Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. 

There is no doubt that he called himself so, and 
that his disciples called him so. But what the names 
mean, and what right he had or has to them are ques- 
tions that have torn nations asunder, and which sepa- 
rate cities and families to this day. For he is not 
the only teacher, the only conqueror, that has ever 
borne the name of the son of God. Again and again 
when some man has appeared on earth who seemed to 
be more than man, — who accomplished for the world 
and for those who clung to him successes and glories 
above all common leaders, — he has had this name 
given him as the most emphatic way of expressing 
that no mere child of man and woman could be such 
a blessing to humanity, — he must be in some way a 
special representative of God, getting his power and 
his very life from him. Moreover, there has been 
more or less of a feeling, in all ages and countries, 
that we are all the children of God, — that, if we 
could trace our human life back to the very beginning 
of things, we come from a superhuman source. This 
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idea has shown itself sometimes in very uncouth and 
revolting ways ; but those very repulsive stories, to 
show how men were sprung from a god or gods, are 
evidence how eagerly our race has seized on the 
thought and made it its own. 

And many people tell you that something of this 
kind is all Christ and his Apostles meant. They 
believe that he was a man, and no more ; if not like 
other men, at least like what other men might be; 
that his heart and mind were filled with the sense of 
God's presence and love as few men's ever had been 
before ; that he seized on the truth that God is our 
Father with amazing reality and vividness ; and that 
he knew no better way of making all mankind see 
and feel this too than by calling us all the sons of 
God, and himself, who awakened and intensified this 
thought, as pre-eminently so. Many who hold this 
view yield to none in love and reverence for Jesus 
Christ and his Gospel ; they believe emphatically he 
is their Cord and Master, and that by him they come 
to the Father. As distinguished, however, from other 
Christians, they call themselves Humanitarians, as 
believing Jesus was simply a man. Those who dis- 
agree with them generally call them Socinians, after 
Faustus Socinus, a Polish reformer of the sixteenth 
century; although most Humanitarians never read 
a word of Socinus's works. 

Now I think you all must know that the great 
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mass of Christians are quite unsatisfied with this 
description of Christ's nature. They believe that 
he, when he said God was his Father, meant some- 
thing more than when he said God was our Father, 
and that he himself was more than man. And most 
Christians say Christ himself was God. They do not 
deny he was a man. No one can read the Gospel as 
a true story and deny that. But they believe there 
was in him a double nature ; and that what he pos- 
sessed that was higher, wider, deeper than humanity, 
was tlie Deity itself, which he brought into the world * 
to raise men above mere manhood. Therefore, together 
with God the Father, so clearly preached in every 
line of the Bible, most Christians declare that in the 
Eternal Deity there is also God the Son ; and that 
after Christ ascended into heaven, in order that men 
might not lose the precious intercourse thus opened 
with heaven, there came and comes down to them, 
from Father and Son, the Holy Spirit, to abide 
with them forever. And in most of the churches of 
Christendom, the first article of faith, the first truth 
revealed by Christ, is declared to be that in the one 
supreme God there are three persons. To describe 
this doctrine, TertuUian, about two hundred years 
after Christ, invented the word Trinity, and in a 
scientific classification those who hold that Christ 
and the Holy Spirit is each God will be called 
Trinitarians. 
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Between these two opposite views of Christ, man- 
kind has always fluctuated. The vast majority of 
those who adopt his religion declare that he himself 
is the very God they worship ; and that to reject his 
teaching is henceforth impious, a deliberate rebellion 
aojainst Heaven. On the other hand, all the world 
that merely studies the New Testament history as 
one form of human thought declares that he is sim- 
ply a man, like Moses or Socrates, like Mahomet or 
Carlyle, entitled exactly to a man's respect and 
authority. This belief is also held by many — I 
believe the number is growing — who do something 
more than study him, — who follow him, who rever- 
ence him, who cling to him, who will not for worlds 
renounce the name of Christian, — but who cannot 
worship any but the Father, and cannot think Christ 
is the son of God except as they themselves claim 
to be so too. 

And you can at once see that this is no trifling 
dispute, — that it is no wonder nations have been 
torn to pieces by it. If the Supreme God really has 
been on earth once as a man, or if he never has, 
must concern our whole life in its inmost principles 
of action. 

I have tried to tell you briefly, but plainly, and 
I hope justly and fairly, these two views, because 
neither of them is my own. I believe Jesus Christ 
to have been more than a man ; I cannot believe him 
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to have been the Supreme God. Neither Soeinian 
nor Orthodox can I be. Yet I have a faith, which 
shaped itself in me — almost without instruction, cer- 
tainly in direct opposition to all the religious teachers 
I had, — when my age was exactly the average of 
yours ; and in that faith I do and bear all that falls 
to me. 

That belief is content with the simple phrase of 
the Catacombs, — the Son of God. It seems to me 
that any attempt to define these w;ords more closely, 
to insist on getting an exact comprehension of prob- 
lems that the human mind can barely touch, will 
only lead to confusion rather than clearness. But 
the name Son of God just as I find it in the Bible 
represents to me a very powerful, if not a perfectly 
definite idea. 

I cannot think thafr Jesus Christ was only a man ; 
it seems to me he claimed to be more ; it seems to 
me that claim • cannot be explained away into some 
exalted sort of manhood without virtually calling 
him a deceiver and impostor. The story as I read it 
corresponds to such a claim of power, of dignity, of 
knowledge of superhuman things, different in kind 
from anything that any other man I know of can 
own. 

And yet it seems to me also he cannot be the 
Supreme God. It seems to me that he distinguishes 
himself from the God and Father of all, as inferior, 
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delegated, subordinate, even in tlie moments when 
be is putting forward his highest claims, as utterly 
beyond humanity. And being assured as I am that 
God is and nmst be one, that if Deity and Godhead 
has anything it has unity, and that all the world of 
matter and the world of spirit would sink into chaos 
and atheism if God were anything but one, I can- 
not even represent to myself the idea that God 
is three. 

What then do I believe my Lord to be ? Even 
that, the Son of God. A being high above our high- 
est humanity, filling that whole infinite gap between 
God and man, bridging over that space, and bring- 
ing the two together. Man's consciousness tells 
him that he is; his struggling heart tells him that 
God is ; and the problem for ages has been, is still, 
perhaps to most men ever will be. How can the infi- 
nite and invisible God, the finite suffering man, ever 
come together ? I believe they come together in 
Christ the Mediator, — he who on earth was formed 
in fashion as a man, but yet who shared the 
counsels of the Infinite God from whose bosom 
he came, and of whose nature he partook ^as a son 
of a father's. 

Of course I know how utterly inadequate all such 
words are to describe the nature of God ; how per- 
fectly easy it is for any one to push any of these 
phrases to an absurdity. But they are the phrases 
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Christ used of himself; they are the phrases that 
those who knew him on earth used of him; they 
are the words his Church used for four generations, 
before it became corrupted by prosperity. And after 
that time of corruption came, after strange words 
began to be invented to explain strange ideas which 
at least are not obviously in the Bible, this same 
doctrine, that Christ stands above man and below 
God, the Mediator that unites, but does not confound 
them, maintained itself for centuries in the mouths 
and writings of learned and holy men. It is known 
historically as Arianism,from Arius, a priest of Alex- 
andria in the time of the Emperor Constantine. 

It is perhaps professed by fewer men and women 
than any special doctrine in the world. The great 
bulk of Christian churches believe the Arians to 
withhold from Christ the divine honors that belong 
to him ; many Christians and all outsiders believe we 
cling to a strange, fanciful theory, neither Scriptural 
nor sensible. I can only say that I find it to be 
both, and that John Milton found it so before me. 

I would not shake or alter the opinion of any one, 
old or young, about these tremendous questions. It 
may be that no opinion that we can hold is definite 
enough to be a precious possession. But while I 
fearlessly tell you what I believe myself, difiering 
probably from what any or all of you hear else- 
where, I earnestly hope that thus steadily pointing 
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you to questions about Christ's nature may induce 
you to look at them for yourselves, as I did, and 
to rest in reason and the Bible whatever belief shall 
make Jesus Clirist the most living help to your own 
manhood, and the most real interpreter of the truth 
of God. 



XV. 

THOUGHTFULNESS A DUTY. 

** WTierewUkal shall a young man cleanse his vxiy f By taking 
heed (hereto according to thy word," — Ps. cxix. 9. 

TN my sermons to you latterly I have dwelt upon 
-■■ Jesus Clirist himself, and made it my object to 
show why he is entitled to our service. Let me now 
try to show you'w^hat it is practically to be a Chris- 
tian, — to make that service a reality. And in doing 
this I shall not have occasion to say nearly so much 
of our Savior as I have done hitherto. It is a great 
and unfortunate mistake to think that being a Chris- 
tian, or teaching others to 'be, means talking about 
Christ. Many persons have the name of Christ con- 
stantly on their lips, without showing any likeness 
to him in their lives ; and many others live just the 
lives he would have approved, and make no profes- 
sion at all about him. So between the two classes, 
those who have not yet settled w^hether they will be 
his servants or not, particularly young men like you, 
are disgusted with professed Christianity and Chris- 
tian preachers, and determine that, whatever they do, 
they will not call themselves his. 
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This is a great mistake, — and a sad one. It shuts 
many out from Christ's friendship, which would be 
such a blessing to them, simply because they con- 
found becoming a Christian and being one. To be- 
come a Christian, to acknowledge, that is to say, that 
in all your life Christ shall be your master, because 
he is better than any other, is one thing ; but to carry 
out that acknowledgment, to live the Christian life, 
is another thing ; — as different as practising law is 
from admission to the bar. To profess Christ with- 
out living as he would have you is, as he said, build- 
ing a house upon the sand. But to try to live that 
life without a deep and sincere confession of him is 
like building one \\y[thout a lightning-rod. 

After you have made up your mind fairly to do 
anything, — to reach any end, — it is not best to be 
talking too much about that end, but to think about 
the means. If for example you mean to go to college, 
if you have chosen your school or your teacher, if 
you have settled what you have got to work at, — 
that work is the thing to occupy your attention, — 
those studies, those lessons, that course of preparation. 
If you are occupying yourself with much day-dream- 
ing and talking about college, — if you are always re- 
curring, that is, to the reason why you are taking a 
certain course, — that course itself will become weak 
in your minds; you will neglect the necessary means, 
because you are dwelling so much upon the end. 
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And some people who have embraced Christ's reli- 
gion very eagerly, who are saying, " Lord, Lord ! " to 
him all the time, forget what orders he gives them as 
their Lord and Master, — namely, to do the will of 
their Father which is in heaven. To be a Christian 
is to make the most of yourself as God's child, accord- 
ing to Christ's example and precept. I say, to make 
the most of yourself. I do not believe Christ came 
to make us into something necessarilv diflerent in all 
respects from what we are already. He meant that, 
just as his life was the noblest and best man's life 
that ever was, so we shall try to make ours so. If 
our bodies, or any part of them, are weak or diseased, 
— our eyes, limbs, teeth, — the b^t physicians try to 
save them, to cure them, to mend them,* to restore 
them to their natural, that is, their true state. To pull 
the teeth, or cut off the legs, and give us artificial ones, 
is a makeshift process at the best, never to be resorted 
to as long as there is any hope of getting anything 
out of the natural ones. And just so with our souls 
and characters. They may be bad, diseased, cor- 
rupted, withered ; but the aim and desire of the Gos- 
pel is to restore them to real true manhood, and to 
develop them to the best condition of w^hich they 
are capable. 

Therefore it is a correct test of whether any one 
really leads the Christian life, to see if he is doing 
the best he can, whatever that may be, and whether 
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he is making the most of himself. There is no par- 
ticular thing or class of things to do or to avoid, and 
thereby satisfy the claims of Christian duty. The 
young ruler came to our Savior and asked what he 
should do to inherit eternal life. He was told in 
answer to keep the commandments. He knew per- 
fectly well — he had heard it every day from infancy 
— what it is to do right. And he answered that he 
had kept them from his youth up. Our Savior took 
him at his word ; he believed him ; he did not call 
him conceited, or priggish, or a liar ; on the contrary, 
he was delighted to find such a man. But he did 
tell him the one thing he needed. He was rich, and 
his property stood ia his .way. It was shutting up his 
heart, and preventing him from loving the poor as 
he ought. And he was bidden to cast off forever 
this load of riches which was shutting him out from 
that eternal life that he desired. I have seen men 
who needed exactly the same advice. Their property, 
which might have been a blessing to themselves and 
every one else, was simply a curse, withering the good 
and magnifying the bad in them. 

We have got to make ourselves whole men ; not 
bundles of qualities either good or bad, but single, 
entire, consistent natures. And to do this requires 
study and thought, — what the text calls taking heed 
unto our ways. You cannot be a man, any more 
than you can be a good scholar, or a good tennis- 
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player, or a good shot, without constant attention 
and thought, so as to form your plan of life, to act 
up to it, to correct and modify it, to perfect it. 
Nine tenths of the faults and defects, nine tenths 
of the unsuccessful and uncomfortable virtues, that 
you and I meet in our lives, arise simply from want 
of thought, — from not giving attention and reflection 
to what we are doing and saying. I cannot tell you 
the number of times that, after calling some boy's 
attention to the harm he was doing or had done, I 
have received the answer, "I did not think." And 
doubly true do I know this to be of myself. 

It is a mistake to believe that a true manhood 
comes of itself, by unconscious innocence, as a man 
is born with a sweet voice, or a brilliant eye. It is 
a still worse mistake to suppose that it is the result 
of a patent trick, that one may suddenly throw off 
weakness and sin, and put a character into himself, as 
he might put a telephone into his house. The first 
kind of goodness, amiable and charming as it is, is 
lacking in deliberate purpose ; in short, it is childish 
and not manly, and there is no security that, when a 
mere good child feels a man's temptations, before 
unconscious innocence has become intentional virtue, 
he will not melt away directly. And whoever tries, as 
many young men do, to have their fling, or sow their 
wild-oats, as it is sometimes called in contemptible 
slang, with the idea of taking up a character as soon 
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as their fellow-men can stand their vice no longer, 
they will find it hard work indeed to gain in a year 
by trick what is the honest work of a lifetime. 

It is especially important for you, exactly at your 
time of life, to realize that there can be no solid 
nobility, no true honor, no abiding virtue, without 
constant thought and care. You are at the time 
when one naturally thinks the least, when he is apt 
to be carried away most suddenly and most strongly 
by a novelty. A mere child may be captivated by a 
new idea, but he forgets it almost as fast as he got 
it; the impression it makes is as feeble as the en- 
ergy he has to do it. But with a young man, who 
has plenty of life and spirit for anjrthing that attracts 
him, whatever arrests his attention is apt to awaken 
his fancy strongly, and give him no peace till he puts 
his darling wish into operation. To think and pause 
and consider what he is about is as odious to him as 
to a child ; but his thoughtlessness, unlike a child's, 
is passionate and mighty, hurrying away with the 
promise of something real, something glorious, not 
soon to be lost sight of. 

In such a temper young men confound right and 
wrong. What is delightful is to them right; what 
they may and can do, they will do. They are not, 
like a child, ' stopped in an instant by weakness 
and limitation, and forgetting this moment the pas- 
sions of the last. No ; they are, they will be, free 

10 
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and strong, — and what they care for, they must 
have. Nothing can be more magnificent, nothing 
can be more virtuously, practically useful, than this 
buoyant energy, if only they would stop before act- 
ing and think, — take heed unto their ways accord- 
ing to God's word. 

You will understand me perfectly if you consider 
what we mean by saying so and so is thoughtful, or 
that he is thoughtless. To call anyone thoughtful 
is almost the same as saying he is kind ; his life is 
occupied, not in following out selfish inclinations, 
which come into one's mind without effort or pause, 
but in forcing them to submit to the test of thought, 
and to reveal how by energy here, or abstinence 
there, he may live for others, — thereby living more 
truly for himself. 

When we speak, on the other hand, of a thought- 
less one, it brings up a picture of a course strewed 
with wrecks, — a life that goes rattling and dashing 
through the world, breaking here and trampling there 
the happiness of one heart after another, — which all 
might have been spared by a little serious thought. 
And true it is that in the long run consideration is 
kindness, and recklessness is cruelty. 

It would be too much to say that mere reflection 
— thought alone — is enough to save us from weak- 
ness and wickedness, and guide us to strength and 
nobility. Every one must go beyond his own wis- 
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dom ; he must consult others who have proved them- 
selves competent to advise him ; he must look to the 
experience, whether written in books, or on the living 
lips themselves of those who have gone through trial, 
and become warnings or examples; he must pray 
to God for direct enlightenment and help. But 
advisers are not always at hand; and in the end 
counsel finds its only assurance, prayer finds its 
only answer, in our own hearts. If you ask me, 
if any one asks me, where, in all the puzzles of life, 
you shall really find information that you have got 
the right clue, — that, having determined to follow 
Christ's example, you are really succeeding, — I fear I 
must throw you back on yourselves, — on conscience, 
that marvellous power, which God has given us as a 
guide, in Burke's weighty words, both with regard 
to ourselves and with regard to others. 

There is an oracle in your souls, however little 
you may consult it, however you may slight its warn- 
ings, competent to pronounce on your duty at every 
stage of life ; competent to say when you are falling 
short of the perfect manhood to which you should 
aspire ; competent to tell you when wild or sense- 
less enjoyment makes you forget your parents, who 
have struggled so hard for you ; competent to warn 
you when selfish fun or profit makes you slight the 
feelings or the needs of others ; competent to awaken 
in you a memory, a thought of God, who is near 
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you at every moment, and teach you to think that 
you are living every instant in his sight. 

That oracle is not unening; but it is all you 
have, — and it is enough. It needs teaching and 
educating; the sanctuary needs cleansing, the fire 
needs rekindling and brightening ; prayer and advice 
are wanted to make conscience all it ought to be. 
But whenever in doubt as to your course, — and if 
you are wise you will be so constantly, — go into 
that shrine of your own hearts, shut the door on the 
world, and ask yourself, "Is this right?" "What 
ought I to do ? " Seize the guardian of that oracle 
and force an answer from it, as Alexander did with 
the priestess of Delphi. And then, if your heart is 
right with God, and you are prepared to follow his 
directions, be they what they may, you shall draw 
forth the like answer, — "Young man, thou art 
invincible." 



XVI. 

SEEING GOD. 
" As seeing him who is invisible" — Hebrews xi. 27. 

"XT THEN" men are told, as I told you last week, 
^ ^ that the great secret of right conduct is 
thoughtfulness and attention, and that the great au- 
thority on right conduct is one's own conscience, be- 
cause Christ wants us to make the most of ourselves, 
they sometimes leap to the very unfair conclusion 
that, after all, virtue means to do what you please, 
and that there is no answer to be made to that man 
who stands up and says, " I mean to do thus and so ; 
what right have you to check me ? " Such people 
resent very much what they call dictation as to their 
conduct ; they ask what right we have to go behind 
their conscience, to accuse them of wrong motives. 
For instance, a boy wiU perpetrate an undoubted de- 
ceit; he wiU say something which wiU bear two 
meanings, but which he knows wiU have only one 
meaning for him, and only the other for everybody 
else. Tell him he has deceived you, or told a false- 
hood, and he wiU say that, as he does not consider it 
a falsehood, you have no right to accuse him of one. 
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And he will say this by no means in bad faith, but 
because he has made an idol of his own conscience 
for the time being. He is wholly ignorant that his 
opinion on moral subjects, even if it is what is some- 
times called honest, may be as worthless as his opin- 
ion on sculpture, or on chemistry, if he has never 
chosen to train it. It is true that our own conscience, 
our own opinion of right and wrong, must be our final 
guide ; and for that very reason it must watch over 
itself, as well as over the actions that it regulates. 

As there are very few things in which young men 
deceive themselves more, I will illustrate it in another 
way. If you consult a doctor for some complaint, he 
will ask you how you feel, or where you feel pain. 
He depends on you, — you must describe the feelings, 
— he cannot possibly describe them for you. Nor 
can he treat your case without hearing them from 
you. Yet every skilful doctor knows that patients 
wiU often dwell on sensations they never experienced, 
in organs that are not diseased at all, — nay, that 
sometimes do not exist at all, having been cut off, — 
and their indignant burst, " Surely I know my own 
feelings," can be proved to be folly, because they do 
not. In the same way, men who mean to be rea- 
sonable, who mean to be thoughtful, who mean to be 
conscientious, wiU assure us, with the utmost seri- 
ousness, that they have a positive opinion, a real 
belief, an actual sense of right about something, when 
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it is all pride, or whim, or prejudice, or ignorance, 
as can be shown by imagining a slight change in the 
circumstances. 

The grand error is this : forgetting that we are left 
to form our own opinions of right and wrong, as of 
everything else, and that yet we are responsible for 
those opinions and those convictions, — responsible 
to our Father in heaven. It is this fact of responsi- 
bility, — which St. Paul expresses in his usual em- 
phatic way by saying, *' Ye are not your own,*' — that 
even many good and sensible persons leave out in 
regulating their lives. 

It may be very true that you are not responsible 
to me, or I to you, or either of us to the Governor of 
the State, for our opinions as to right or wrong, any 
more than on the subject of the new boundaries of 
Greece, or of the Panama Canal; and yet it is equally 
true that we are responsible. Suppose a man pub- 
lished a hasty and visionary and foolish book upon 
the Panama Canal, and in consequence others em- 
barked in a rotten investment and lost aU their capi- 
tal He could not clear himseK from blame by saying 
it was nobody's business if he chose to publish a fool- 
ish book without proper study, and that he was taken 
in himself too, — that he was not responsible to his 
fellow-citizens. No ! but he was responsible to God, 
from whose throne the law of truth issues ; he was 
responsible to his fellow-men as God's children; and if 
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his opinion and his conscience have not been trained 
by God*s law, he has forfeited, or rather weakened, his 
right to hold and utter them. 

In the State of Vermont every man of twenty-one 
has a right to vote. But if he commits a crime 
against the State law, the State puts him in prison 
and will not let him vote ; it will not allow the opin- 
ion of a criminal to have any value at an election. 
So the opinion or the conscience of us all is held 
under responsibility to God, and without due rever- 
ence to him it is worthless, and may be despised. 

Now the Gospel says that the responsibility of us 
to God is that of children to their father. This very 
notion takes away all idea of an unnatural tyranny, 
an unworthy subjection, and puts the obligation to 
live always as under God's eye on the ground of 
mutual confidence. If we cannot always trust our- 
selves, — if our pride of opinion, our reliance on con- 
science, must sometimes give way, — we can see in 
our God and Father him who is for each of us a higher 
and better self, including within his nature not only 
aU we have, but all we wish to have, — exactly what 
the father of each one of us is to that one. We might 
be ashamed and reluctant to acknowledge that any 
other being should give the law to our notions of 
right ; but there can be no degradation, nothing but an 
honor, in submitting to the dictates of a father. It 
is right to us because he says so, — it is an element 
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of conscience that a parent's will should be law. It 
requires an efifort, a wrench of any reasonable mind, 
any feeling heart, deliberately to act in violation of 
what he says from whom our very nature, our very 
existence, is drawn ; if we are at variance with our 
parents, we are really at variance with ourselves. 

And remember that, both with reference to our 
fathers on earth and our Father in heaven, this alle- 
giance, this implicit obedience, goes far beyond mere 
orders. In most cases of human responsibility, of 
obedience to a constituted authority, it is a question 
of what we have been ordered or forbidden to do, — 
what precepts we shall be punished for not obeying. 
And for everything where there is no express com- 
mand or prohibition we are left to ourselves. I have 
sometimes been pained to see children adopt quite 
another rule as to their parents. They will do what 
father or mother objects to, they will run counter to 
their wishes in many ways, because they have not 
ordered them to perform or abstain. The wish is an 
order ; the dislike is a prohibition ; the very fact that 
father and mother have abstained from saying, " You 
shall," ought to add an imperial authority to " Please 
do." One might not improperly say that God never 
orders, — he only requests. We are to all appearance 
more free to disobey his authority and follow our 
own will than ever we are with father or mother; 
and not tiU we understand entirely the cheerful, the 
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voluntary obedience that is their due, shall we appre- 
ciate what it is to live in the sight of God. 

We do not live always in the sight of our parents. 
Even before the terrible day comes when they are 
taken from us forever, and we can only turn to our 
recollection of their precepts and their love, they are 
constantly leaving us literally alone. They cannot 
see us, they are not watching us ; we can do what 
we please. We can disobey them, if only nobody 
lets them know what we are doing. And so we go 
on and do disobey them, merely because the eye is 
removed ; but we charge every one not to let them 
know of our disobedience, because then they would 
be so pained, and we would not have them troubled 
for the world. 

It seems to me that this kind of obedience, this 
kind of devotion to our parents' wishes, only needs 
to be stated in its real nature to be condemned, so 
perfectly hoUow is it ; not devotion, but deception, — 
a miserable payment with fraud of the confidence 
they place in us. But if we could think of them 
as always seeing us, — if we could take from the 
homes where we are so happy in their love the 
idea of their constant presence, and think of them 
as always by our side, — if the picture that we keep 
on our table or our wall could really glow with the 
fire of those eyes, — it would save us, it could not 
help saving us, from many violations of duty, and 
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stimulating us to many strokes of energy, that are far 
otherwise now. 

But even as it is, — even though we are willing to 
think of slighting our parents' wishes, of disobey- 
ing their orders, and of suppressing the evidence 
of that disobedience, hugging ourselves with the 
notion that they will never know and it is all right, 
— still their sacred hold on us remains as the best 
type of the hold God should have. 

"As seeing him who is invisible," — I hope none 
of you here is so childish as to feel it a difficulty, an 
objection to the living presence of God as a guiding, 
a daily rule of life, that you cannot see him. Every 
one of us feels himself restrained and encouraged by 
the thought of those whom he cannot see, however 
hard he strains his eyes, — who are too far to come 
to his side, though he spoke by every telephone in 
the country. The mere memory of what a father 
and a mother once were to us will check us or stimu- 
late us long after we know that on earth we never 
can see them again. And knowing this as we do, it is 
folly to say we cannot fix our thoughts on the God 
we cannot see, and keep alive in our hearts what 
Washington describes as that little spark of heavenly 
fire called conscience, which is as his voice. 

No, we cannot see God. We cannot arise and go 
to him in the literal way that we can to father and 
mother. When we are in doubt if what we call 
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opinion and conscience is not really whim or conceit, 
we cannot look directly, send a message of appeal, 
and receive an answer of advice, that our poor 
corporal senses shall at once accept. But neither, on 
the other hand, is he ever absent from us as father and 
mother are. We never can conceal our wrong actions 
from him by evasion or stealth; we can write him 
no plausible letters, filled with pleasant sentences, 
and carefuUy suppressing whatever we fear to con- 
fess ; we cannot perpetrate cruel acts where he wiU 
not see us, or use foul words where he will not hear us, 
or think base thoughts where his eye cannot pierce 
the darkness and detect the whole sin. Whether we 
think of him or no, he thinks of us ; whether we 
accept our responsibility to him or no, it is there; 
though we set up our own opinion ever so defiantly, 
and term our fancy conscience ever so indignantly, 
his law will detect the absurdity, and punish the 
insolence, with unerring accuracy. 

It is an awful, but it is a blessed thought. The 
kindest and wisest parent may fail us at times. We 
may be treated with unjust harshness by a father, or 
unwise indulgence by a mother ; brothers and sisters 
may misunderstand us, friends may betray us, teach- 
ers may neglect us. AU these may be thousands of 
miles away; they may be disabled by sickness or 
poverty, they may be alienated by false tongues. 
We may find out in time that they were not the 
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infallible counsellors we had fanciei The arm on 
which we leaned may break down, — the wisdom we 
trusted may become foolishness ; and just at the 
very hour we needed them most to help us, we must 
turn and help them. And although they continue 
faithful and wise and kind to the last, that last must 
come. Just as we have learnt how precious parents 
and guides are, they are taken away. Just as we 
have got well out into the world, and learnt to feel 
how vast and cold it is in comparison with that warm 
and snug home of whose shelter and protection we 
had no idea till we lost it, — just as we know what 
mockery independence is, and how blessed is respon- 
sibility and guidance, — then the dearest friends are 
called away to God's higher service. 

Then, if we are accustomed to look to him, if we 
have learned that there is a higher wisdom even 
than a father's, and a tenderer love than a mother's, 
— if we have learned to act as if we saw him even as 
he sees us, — if we have learned to subject our wishes, 
our opinions, our proud self-confidence, to his law, 
and live, as we really are, in his presence, — we 
shall find — I have found, and I know you will — 
that there is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother, and when father and mother forsake us, the 
Lord will take us up. No man hath seen God at 
any time, but it is the blessing on the pure in heart 
that they shalL 
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" Whatsoever thy handfindeth to do, do U vnth thy might, 
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A S I look out into the world, — the little world 
here, and the great world outside, — I am par- 
ticularly struck with a defect in the way things are 
done, which, merely for want of a better name, I must 
call want of thoroughness, or indifference to doing the 
best things in the best way. People seem to be con- 
tent with "pretty good," "well enough," ''as good as the 
average," "all that is required"; and they are apt to 
shelter themselves behind one or other of these phrases, 
if you try to arouse them to something better. 

And so, if there is one warning, one piece of advice 
more than any other that I feel is needed now, to 
men as well as boys, it is to work up what they have 
to do to something like perfection, or at least to ab- 
solute excellence ; — not to be content with avoiding 
positive badness, with doing what will pass muster, 
but to aim at accomplishing something unquestiona- 
bly good, — something that it is a distinct gain to 
have in the world. 
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This weakness, this failure to come up to anything 
more than what is merely passable, seems to be a 
want of courage, combined with a want of energy, — in 
plain language, a mixture of cowardice and laziness. 

Now to charge people with these two faults affects 
them very differently. The insinuation, the very hint 
of cowardice, is bitter, — it requires a very firm man 
not to be " dared " to do almost anything. Whereas 
I do not find most people resent very much being 
called lazy. Almost every one will admit he dislikes 
work, and wants to avoid it. Besides, it has rather a 
creditable sound to be told that we fail to do first-rate 
work from laziness ; it rather implies that we are very 
able men, — if only we would use our abilities. 

To pass over for a moment the question of courage, 
it is of the first importance that you, that every- 
body, should understand clearly this business of 
hard work, — what the real duty of labor is, in the 
face of God and man. I cannot think the exact truth 
is always told about it. 

There is no real virtue in work as work. The 
mere fact that one's time is occupied, one's arm in 
motion, one's thoughts in action, does not make one 
worthy. A busy man may be doing a great deal of 
harm, and an idle man a great deal of good, to them- 
selves and others. We must consider the motive with 
which one is acting, the judgment he applies, and the 
results he achieves. A hard worker may be vicious. 
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or foolish, or unprofitable. But the great duty is, after 
the good end is chosen from a wise motive, to be will- 
ing to work, — and to work as hard as the matter in 
hand demands, — to apply to what you do whatever 
energy is needed to accomplish it. It is not neces- 
sarily a virtue to labor; but it is always a vice to 
shirk. 

It is, I say, neither hard work nor economy of 
labor that deserves credit, but the willingness and the 
energy to apply the right amount of work. And the 
right amount is generally a great deaL There are 
very few things that can be done well without work. 
You may be blessed enough to find some of those 
things. Your happiness may assign to you tasks 
which, when done as they ought to be, and done as 
well as possible, leave you plenty of time and 
strength, although you can truly say you have given 
your might to them, — stood ready to put your whole 
soul into them. Very well — what is the next task ? 
What is the next duty God sets before you, and how 
much work does that entail ? Whatever it be, " do it 
with thy might." You wiU not have to look very far 
in your life before you wiU find a business which 
does need hard work, — all the work you have to 
give it, — and then you may be thankful that the 
former one needed little, so that you have it to spare. 

In fact, the real philosophy and duty of hard work 
is like that of bad weather and hard fare. It is not 
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virtuous, it is sinful, to expose one's self and risk 
health and life without good cause. But when some- 
thing is to be done, which the law of kindness and 
duty and God says should be done, the man of heart 
and brains and conscience does it, although all the 
storms of iEolus are blowing. So with hard work, — 
it is foolish to work harder than duty demands, — it 
is wicked not to be always ready to sacrifice one's life 
if the allotted task calls for it. 

And this willingness, this readiness, can be acquired 
only by practice. Hence it is that at this time of life 
we so often call on you for work which seems merely 
made for labor's sake, — when the end we labor for 
does not seem to need such toil It is because the 
power to work, the readiness to labor, the indiiference 
to toil, is of itself worth working for ; and that you 
may be able one day to turn all your energies at an 
instant's call to some truly arduous task, we now ap- 
peal to you, even if the tasks themselves are easy, to 
call up all your energies for a few final wrestles with 
the fiend Laziness. 

It therefore is no reproach to you, or to any man, 

that you shirk from hard work when you have done 

enough ; but what shall be the test of enough ? It 

can only be the result, — it can only be when with 

capacity for work still in you, with your powers not 

yet exhausted, you can point to your achievement 

and say, " I could not improve it, it is well done." 

11 
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And this is precisely where so many fail; — they 
have taken a noble old English proverb, "Let well 
alone," and corrupted it to the miserable one, " Let 
well enough alone"; but there is no "well enough" 
short of absolutely well and good. 

If you are satisfied with poor work, because it is 
not absolutely bad, — with flimsy work, because it 
will last to-day, — with required work, because you 
are not accountable for more, — be assured your lazi- 
ness is going to bring its own terrible punishment by 
entailing harder and harder work in the end. Do just 
all that to-day demands, and no more, and where will 
your work be to-morrow ? All to do over again, — 
you have merely laid one stone, and have got another 
and another and another to lay. Work not merely 
for to-day, but for to-morrow, — do not only all that is 
expected, but all that can be done, — and you have 
planted a living seed, that shall bear fruit forever. 
No one piece of work ends just there. Every hour 
has its claims on that which follows, and its duties to 
it ; and he whose natural or whose acquired aversion 
to work leads him to be content with the minimum, 
will find that his next day's job is the harder, and 
the next harder still, because he has lived up to his 
income, and saved no capital, — his meanness has 
proved extravagance. 

On one of the roads to Cambridge you will see a 
brick church which has no beauty, or other merit, but 
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that of being fire-proof. It stands on the site of two 
wooden churches, successively burnt to the ground. 
For less money than the three have cost, a stone 
church might have been built at the outset that 
would have possessed every conceivable recommenda- 
tion except — cheapness. There is scarcely any cheap 
work done that does not possess in it an element of 
rottenness that makes it the dearest at last. 

But I said I thought the fact that so much poor, 
flimsy work was done instead of good work was in part 
due to cowardice. This needs explaining. In the first 
place, there is that timidity which thinks it is safest 
to do exactly what is required, — that if that is done 
you cannot do wrong, — whereas if you go beyond 
orders, if you try to do otherwise than you are told, 
be it in the direction of more or less, you will equally 
get blamed. This is precisely the sin of the unprofit- 
able servant in the parable. The command, " Occupy 
till I come," meant, " Improve, as well as hold," — 
invest does not mean literally to wrap up in a gar- 
ment. The actual command, the requirement, of any 
authority, be it God or man, always has in it some- 
thing implied, something that cannot be expressed, — 
the understanding that the work is to be done as 
well as possible. Nay, the most detailed instruction, 
the most precise information, always implies the 
further command that the work shall be done with 
heart and spirit. There never was a man, whose 
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orders were ever so precise, that could not appreciate 
those rare cases where the servant had done the work 
better than his master directed, — when every suc- 
cessive performance assures him that the hateful busi- 
ness of directing what is to be done, and seeing that 
orders are enforced, may give way more and more to 
the pleasure of merely indicating, or scarcely indicat- 
ing, what it is well to do, in the assurance that it will 
be done, not in the timid spirit of one executing a 
command, but with the free confidence which not 
only can anticipate wishes, but even suggest them. 

Some of you are shortly to go from here to places 
where the plan has been very rapidly developing it- 
self for the last few years of diminishing requirements 
to a minimum, and leaving as much as possible to 
good will and freedom. Like most young men, you 
probably desire this plan should thoroughly succeed 
and become established, — that nothing should cause 
a return to strict rule and elaborate commandment. 
That it should be so is in the hands of you and such 
as you. Show that you understand that where the 
least is required, most is expected ; that where au- 
thority places the fewest restrictions, it is that the 
subject may place the wisest restrictions on himself; 
that if the government of a college ceases to treat its 
members like boys, it is with the tacit, nay, the avowed 
confidence, that they will themselves throw off the 
last trace of boyishness ; and that if very little is 
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exacted from a high-spirited young man, it is to 
encourage him to give his utmost. 

And rest assured that if you never went to so pe- 
culiar a place as college, rest assured that, wherever 
you may be in the world, that timidity which never 
ventures to put one's own soul into work, but shrinks 
within the letter of the requirement, oscillating be- 
tween the two fears of doing too much and doing too 
little, may perhaps avoid blame, but it can never win 
approval. Whether we are working for ourselves or 
others, we must always give a little more than the 
law demands, or we shall always get less. 

But there is another kind of timidity and want of 
courage I had in mind, quite consistent with a great, 
nay, morbid conscientiousness, which stands in the 
way of doing real positive good, and is the cause of 
great feebleness in all our community. It is that 
temper which is more anxious to avoid evil, than to 
do good, — whose law consists entirely of prohibi- 
tions, and never of commands; that is always content 
to say, " This is not wrong," without ever aspiring to 
"This is right." 

Perhaps this timidity may be a wise beginning for 
a noble life; perhaps, as a first step, the resolve to 
avoid all evil, or break away from whatever we are 
already involved in, is well ; but if we are ever to 
advance, — if we are ever to gain honor and love, 
to win our own true respect, to gain our Father's 
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smile, — we must cast ofif this coward virtue and 
engage in the virtue of enterprise, — the determina- 
tion, if we would not be overcome of evil, to over- 
come evil with good. For it is perfectly plain that 
we might avoid all the evil in the world, and never 
achieve one stroke of positive good; — we should 
attain, not the Christian's heaven, but the annihila- 
tion, the nothingness, which the religion of Buddha 
promises to its votaries. 

You remember that parable in which Christ de- 
clares that, when the unclean spirit is gone out, he 
wanders for a time, and then returns to his old home, 
taking with him seven other spirits, so that the man 
ends worse than before. That is a true picture of any 
one, old or young, who believes duty has its claims 
satisfied merely by avoiding evil Man has desires, 
ambitions, hopes, that must be satisfied. It is not 
enough to turn our thoughts away from wrong objects, 
unless we set them positively, strongly, keenly, on 
something right. The cold, hollow, heartless virtue 
of one who repeats no line of the prayer except those 
against evil and temptation, is as chUling and repul- 
sive to the warm-hearted Christian as it is to the hot- 
headed sinner. " Thy kingdom come," and " Thy will 
be done," are petitions without limit in the fire and 
strength and life they show in the aspirations of those 
who breathe them. 

You are now at a critical, an anxious period of life. 
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In a few weeks every one of you will change this 
scene, some of you change it forever. More people 
than you are the least aware of are watching what 
you do with interest of the truest and most respectful 
kind. They are speculating as to your future life, 
and often wondering if what you have learnt here 
will help you to resist temptation and flee from evil. 
It will not, it cannot, unless it has taught you — un- 
less you have the will yourselves — to strike for the 
good, to resolve that you will make each one a dis- 
tinct, undoubted, permanent addition to the treasures 
of your country, — some piece of work of which no 
one can help saying that it is an advance on anything 
of its kind that has been doue before. 

No sordid toiling for toil's sake, no timid eye-ser- 
vice for fear of punishment, no monkish shrinking 
from temptation, but manly Christian energy, — that 
is the duty for us all. Courage to take up what- 
ever lies before us in the spirit of faith and hope, and 
to do it well, so that the very idea of censure is ex- 
cluded by the praise of men, of conscience, of God, 
which is sure to attend on him who does with his 
might whatever hand, head, or heart find to do. 



xvm. 

FKIENDSHIP. 

" T?iere is a friend that sttcketh closer than a brother" 

Peo VERBS xviii. 24. 

'THHE age at which one attends school or college 
is particularly the age when friendship seems 
most delightful, and is most eagerly cultivated. A 
young man is in a state of transition between the 
animal selfishness of childhood and the crafty selfish- 
ness of maturity. His instincts are for society, and 
he begins to feel the intense delight there is in letting 
one's life be absorbed in the life of others, — in form- 
ing one of those unions, impossible with matter, but 
perfectly possible with mind, where the whole is greater 
than the sum of all its parts. And in college espe- 
cially, there are such a quantity of classes and sets 
and clubs and associations, that it seems at first as 
if choosing, sifting, organizing, and enjoying compan- 
ionships was the beginning and end of college life, — 
though parents do not always think so. 

But presently there comes a change. Many of 
these acquaintances, entered into so eagerly, prove 
to be mistakes, — either mistakes from the outset, or 
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made so by some unforeseen occurrence, which comes 
down and snaps what was meant to be an eternal 
band. Misunderstanding and harshness and unkind- 
ness and treachery spring up as rank and poisonous 
weeds in what seemed to be the very home of sweet 
flowers. So, when a young man is leaving college 
and going into a profession, he gets very cynical, — 
declares that true friends are uncommonly scarce, — 
that he only knows two or three, — and that most 
men are slandering those whom they pretend to help ; 
and perhaps he leads for years a morose, uncomforta- 
ble life, till the world, in the natural course of things, 
restores its own balance in his mind. Of course the 
truth is between the two notions. That young man 
is a fool who believes he can put faith and hope and 
love in every classmate and club member; but he 
is worse than a fool, he is a villain, who believes the 
majority of such to be false and cruel, and that a true 
friend is as rare as a diamond. The mistake is in 
supposing friendship to be a mysterious kind of 
thing, not governed by the ordinary rules of sense 
and virtue. 

Depend upon it, the heart's operations are very 
closely connected with the mind and the souL A 
true friend, a friend to keep, to enjoy, and to trust, 
cannot easily be made out of him whose nature is 
either silly or wicked; he will fail you in the one 
case, and cheat you in the other. I know well what 
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a peculiar power liking or inclination has, — I know 
how, when once we feel drawn strongly to anybody, 
so that we can truly say he is dear to us, it is not 
only hard, but the voice of all nature says it is ago- 
nizing, to have the affection broken, and that if we 
break it off ourselves it is wrong. Fidelity in friend- 
ship counts as a virtue of virtues. And just for that 
very reason, just because an attachment once formed 
must be kept for love and honor's sake, are we bound 
to be careful about forming it. We do not become 
dear friends all at once; we rarely find ourselves 
closely connected with anybody till we have had a 
full and fair chance to study him and find out whether 
he is worth knowing or not. 

Especially on entering college, a young man is 
thrown into a sea of new faces. Every one of these 
he has a chance, a right, to make a friend's, if he will ; 
he is bound to intimacy and love with none. Those 
who plunge deepest into this sea, instead of floating 
on the surface and spreading their arms farthest, no 
doubt make attachments for life much sooner; but 
often these are really entanglements, from whose deadly 
folds they never can get disengaged, but with sad loss. 
I know that some of the noblest and truest friend- 
ships ever known have been formed in college ; but 
those formed in the earlier stages of college life have 
very often ended in the bitterest disappointment; 
unfortunate connections, broken with great suffering. 
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or hanging on with scarcely less. It is natural 
enough that one should be carried away with the 
excitement of forming acquaintance with a score or 
two of high-spirited men, whose age and occupations 
and expectations are the same as our own, and who 
are all going round for some months, with hands put 
out as it were, asking for friendship, and apparently 
carrying their hearts in them. There is a singular 
fascination and pleasure to each one of two hundred 
in feeling that he is a person of some consequence, — 
a hero, — partly for his own sake, and partly for all 
his classmates' sake as well. It is not only natural, 
but right, to go into this sea of fellowship boldly 
and cheerfully. There may be many comrades whom 
you would not make your dear friends ; but there are 
very few whom it would be even decent to regard 
as enemies. There will be no doubt some treachery 
and meanness; but the staple of your intercourse will 
be sincerity and generosity. As I said before, so I 
repeat it, — there is no more hateful, more unfounded 
state of mind than that which goes about disbelieving 
in everybody, — thinking every one has some scheme 
or plot, and that we are all knaves together, except 
the fools. The great majority of your classmates are 
good materials for friends, if they are not friends 
ready made. 

There is a natural and a reasonable dislike of ex- 
clusiveness, — for that temper which stands off and 
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wraps itself up in fastidious solitude, informing every- 
body who is not up to a certain standard, often a 
very queer and unreasonable one, that he is not good 
enough to associate with you. Very likely he is 
not. You are very likely right in considering your- 
self better born, or better bred, or better educated, or 
better principled, than many of your companions. 
But you have not proved it; your name, or your 
school, or your dress, or your language, tells nothing, 
tUl you have proved that your thoughts and actions 
and feelings are worthy of those great claims. If you 
feel conscious that only a limited number of your 
classmates are fit to be your intimate friends, you will 
never get them by sitting at home, and waiting for 
them to come to you. You must go out into the 
great arena, and have an open hand and kind voice 
for everybody. The sacred twelve to whom our Lord 
gave the regeneration of the world, the three who 
shared his inmost secrets, were chosen out of the 
great multitudes that followed him as he walked in 
the way, and taught by the lake-side. I entreat you, 
imitate him in your intercourse with those among 
whom you go ; and however careful you may be in 
admissions to the inner chambers of your friendship, 
let all whom you have not distinctly proved un- 
worthy have free access to the outer courts of your 
acquaintance. 

It seems to me that this spirit of openness, of can- 
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dor, goes veiy far to solve the difficult questions of 
intimacy in college life and everywhere. Be ready 
to admit that this or that man is worthy or unworthy 
to be your friend, without making up your mind in 
advance. You will find college life divided into sets, 
which are, on the whole, very fair and equitable helps 
to making a reasonable choice of friends. They have 
not been formed, but have formed themselves and 
grown up out of those whose means, tastes, and asso- 
ciations naturally briug them together, — who are 
happy together, and would be unhappy if otherwise 
grouped. If used simply as convenient groupings, 
as helps to acquaintance, till you can choose friends, 
college sets and societies are thoroughly useful and 
pleasant. But to make them in themselves mean 
anything more is a serious and sometimes a cruel 
mistake. I have known men deliberately shut them- 
selves out of acquaintances which might have grown 
into the truest and best of friendships ; I have known 
them refuse to know old schoolmates and townsmen, 
merely because it would be stepping out of their set 
or their club ; thus making sets and societies stand in 
the way of the very things for which such connec- 
tions are formed. But it is still worse to regard the 
club, the set, as a kind of sacred institution, which 
has a right to make rules for conduct, telling us what 
to do and what not to do. Of late some of the so- 
cieties at college have arrogated to themselves privi- 
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leges unknown in their earUer days, compelling their 
members to do indecent and xmgentlemanly acts that 
under no other circumstances would they do, and do 
them in the face of the college authorities, and of old 
friends and ladies, who do not belong to these juntos, 
who have nothing to do with their whims and fancies, 
and have older and truer claims on their members. 
Good sense as well as good feeling demands that such 
claims should always be resisted ; and they have 
been again and again resisted successfully. Let any 
one chosen to a society put his foot down that he will 
do nothing ill-mannered or indecent or untrue, and 
the so-called wall of iron has dissolved into mist 
before him. 

It only requires a little resolution to take such a 
ground against the claims of mere acquaintance. It 
is far harder when acquaintance has passed into inti- 
macy, and intimacy into friendship, — when the league 
has been formed which it seems shame, and is cer- 
tainly torture, to break, — to maintain the standard 
of sense and purity and truth against what seem the 
claims of one dearer than life. And yet it must be 
done, or we must forfeit self-respect, and God's respect. 
There are no more sad stains on the characters of pub- 
lic men than where they have let their honor and their 
principle go for the sake of a friend. 

Perhaps I can make the rigid law seem less stem 
by a few thoughts. In the first place, no one friend 
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or no ten friends are everything. Every one of us is 
pulled by other claims of those who employ us, trast 
us, cling to us, — no one, perhaps, bo fascinating or 
entrancing as that of our few chosen comrades, but 
every one righteous, and twisted all together like a 
chain cable for strength. To satisfy all of these, — 
to be sure that family and country and teachers and 
business companions all get their rights, — only the 
strict rule of duty, only obedience to God, only un- 
broken truth and courage and purity, can settle the 
conflicting claims. If for friendship we break the 
cord to-day, we cannot fasten it again to-morrow with 
due success ; another and another blow will weaken 
it, until we are devoid of principle forever. 

But in point of fact the truest friendship demands 
the strictest sense of duty. Our friends have a right 
to claim that we shall be an example to them, that 
they never may think of us as having misled 
them, or lowered their standard of right. The pleas- 
ures of friendship and companionship were not given 
us that, like Cyrus's tricky general, we should gain 
our friends' services by associating them in vice and 
crime ; but that they should feel that, when they are 
reclining on the soft green bank of love, there is the 
solid rock of character beneath, and that the ground 
will not give way and plunge them in the mire of 
baseness. 

It is very rare that the character of two friends is 
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equally strong, — that, as Horace says of Msecenas and 
himself, they are built like two houses with but one 
thickness of party wall, so that each depends upon the 
other, and they will fall with one crash. In almost all 
cases there is a stronger and a weaker, — one to cling, 
and one to protect, — one to lead, and one to follow ; 
and the leader, the strong, will stand to the other in 
place of law and God themselves. In such a case 
what folly for the stronger, the leader, the authority, 
to declare that he has done wrong for his friend^s 
sake. He could have made his friend anything he 
chose, — his friend looked up to him, and took his 
law from his lips. 

But how about the weaker? Is it such a good 
excuse to say he was weaker, that a friend led him 
astray ? Every year, I might say every month, the 
story comes to me of one of these young people who 
are good, but easily led. I should be ashamed of 
sneaking behind such a shield. Is any American 
boy willing to plead that, or let his parents plead it 
for him ? Have we no more manhood, no more reli- 
ance on ourselves, than to be held out, year after year, 
as needing a keen eye upon us, because we are easily 
led ? The victim of bad friends ! And who made 
them your friends ? It takes two to make a friend- 
ship; there is no victim bound to the altar that 
might not, if he would, have broken his chains ; the 
sacrificer knows perfectly well who is a ready ofifer- 
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ing at the shrine of vice before he ties the cord of 
friendship round the neck. 

I cannot claim that these thoughts have any great 
system or novelty. It is not likely anything very 
new will ever be said about keeping or making friends, 
and the subject itself, in its nature one of impulse 
and feeling, defies the very idea of system and rule. 
But I shall gain my object if I have made you think, 
before you commit yourself to any alliance, that 
friendship, like business, or amusement, or ambition, 
is under the laws of sense and right ; and that, while 
there is no greater blessing than a true friend, if all 
our intercourse with him is conformed to these two 
standards, so a league which is formed in spite of 
them is nothing but a curse to both parties, and a 
disgrace to them in the eyes of others. 
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XIX. 

STRENGTH* 

"7 Tiave wriUm mvto you, young men, because ye are strorug.** 

1 John ii. 14. 

TN these services which I have held with you week 
after week, I never have written down a word, but 
merely thought over a little what I had to say, and 
then let the words come as it happened. To-night I 
cannot quite do that. I shall never speak in this 
way again to some of you, — perhaps never to any of 
you, — and I must give my words all the precision 
and the weight that comes of preparing them in 
advance. 

As I look on this little congregation for the last 
time, I can say with pride, as the apostle said to his 
young men, "You are strong," There is strength 
here, — in every meaning the word bears, — power, 
force, energy, will, endurance, nerve, muscle. There 
is very little weakness I am glad to believe, — it is 
justly despised and laughed at here. It ought to be 
80. At your age, it is natural to admire and to culti- 
vate strength, — vigorous, hardy force. The man who 

* Preached at the close of the school year 1877-78. 
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founded the school was most eminently a strong man. 
Though he lived to be over ninety he was like Cice- 
ro's old man, " who kept his soul strung like a bow, 
and did not bow to the growing weakness of old age." 
Those who manage and care for you admire and love 
strength; so do your teachers, — and if ever there was 
a man on whom strength was written by the hand of 
God it was your late head. He loved to see you 
growing strong about him, and every straight stroke, 
every fierce rush of yours made his blood tingle to 
see, as it did yours to do. As he wished you to be, 
as you are strong, so remain. If weakness once gets 
into a school, it is like gas leaking into a house ; first 
comes on headache, sickness, and then — a ruinous 
explosion. "To be weak," Milton says, "is misera- 
ble." To be strong is to be happy, — to feel the sense 
of power, that draws the arms back and sends them 
out aching from the very force that longs for some- 
thing to break or throw, and that tightens on every- 
thing it gets hold of like iron, — this feeling that you 
have something in you to which you can make other 
things yield and give way, is at the bottom of half 
our happiness. And the want of it, — the sense of 
feebleness, of having to sit still and see things go 
by you which you cannot stop, or which perhaps 
will ride over you, and make you bend to them, — 
this is the essence of half the annoyance and wretch- 
edness in the world. But though every one knows 
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and feels this, it takes a long time to find out what is 
the best kind of strength, how to become strong when 
we are weak, and how to stay strong when we are so 
already. 

The first kind of strength that boys, and men too, 
are most apt to admire, is brute force, — that which 
shows itself in swelling muscles and large limbs, and 
that goes with a straight knock-down blow at its 
object and bears all before it beyond all chance of 
resistance. This strikes people as lig ; they see the 
power at once ; there is no study needed to make it 
out, and it takes their eye. But very soon it is seen 
that this kind of strength often fails, — that, though 
it is wonderful on a sudden dash, it wears itself out ; 
and that there is another kind of strength, — that 
which bears up and holds on, — endurance, tough- 
ness, fortitude, — which in the long run wins the day. 
Its muscles are not so big, — its blows are not so 
hard ; but it is firmer on its supports, and lasts 
when the other is gone. And so we come to see that 
the strength that can do. is little or nothing without 
the strength to bear. 

But besides this, you must have seen often how 
the great strong men, who look as if they were made 
both to do and to bear, are beaten by those whose 
arms and legs and back do not show half the muscle, 
but whose whole body is "fitly joined and com- 
pacted together by that which every joint supplieth, 
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according to the effectual working of the measure 
in every part." No words can be equal to these of 
St. Paul to describe that even and proportionate 
and regulated strength, where nothing is in excess, 
and nothing is wanting, but which by having no 
part undeveloped, and every one ready to act, is sure 
to be trusted, to be sought after, to be victorious, 
when the big, excessive, disproportionate strength 
fails and is laid aside. 

And I am sure, too, you have often seen how those 
who ought to be the strongest and toughest, and are 
to all outward appearance perfectly made, are yet 
beaten by those who seem weaker in all these things, 
because one knows how to use his strength, and the 
other does not. The one has everything that body 
can give, — his muscles, his nerves, his frame are all 
right; but the other has behind and inside his body 
the mind, the intelligence, — the knowledge how to 
use his strength ; and the strength that is so used, 
the body that is controlled by the mind, that is fed 
and trained and disciplined as the mind sees right, 
can do and can bear, can withstand and can conquer, 
where the mere passionate, plucky brute is sure to 
fail 

And so, dear boys, we come, by looking at that 
mighty strength of body and muscle that we cannot 
help admiring, to recognize that other strength of mind 
which is better and stronger. There was a time in 
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tlds world when brute force, mere bodily power, did 
everything by itself; but that is all gone by. It is 
mind that does it now, that cares not whether it has 
strength of its own or not, since it can use the 
strength of others. A small consumptive creature 
like Napoleon, that can hardly sit on a horse, crushes 
a gallant army of giants with half their number of 
dwarfs, because he knows how to manage them. A 
quiet lawyer like John Clerk, shut up in his study, 
reads about sea-fights and invents the plan of break- 
ing the enemy's lines, so that he revolutionizes naval 
warfare to the end of time. A little skeleton like 
Mr. Stephens, that cannot walk across the hall of 
Congress, and squeaks like a baby, forces the big 
Congressional blusterers and the whole country to bow 
to%is mind's energy. The huge stalwart navvies that 
work by thousands to drive a railroad through moun- 
tains and over rivers are under the sway of a single 
engineer, who has trained his eye and his mind by 
mechanics and calculus to know just where the road 
should go. And steadily, as the world goes on, it 
finds out that the body is less and the mind more ; 
that strength of muscle and force of nerve are delight- 
ful playthings when the mind wants to be amused ; 
that they are all-powerful tools, when it stands by 
to control them; that they are a precious case and 
wrapping to keep the mind's jewel pure and sound ; 
but that to set them above the mind in the daily 
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passage of life, to suppose that bodily triumphs are 
an adequate ambition for a sensible man, or a fair 
gauge of his power and his worth, is to read history 
backwards, and to throw away all the hard work of a 
thousand years in lifting us above brutes. 

Use your bodies, my dear boys, train them, perfect 
them, exercise them ; but remember they are tools, 
and not materials, — toys, and not machines, — glori- 
ous for relaxation, worse than useless for business ; 
and remember that while the mind does and can 
often supply the needs of the muscles, no muscles 
can ever give wit to a stupid brain. 

Is it not a sad, a contemptible sight, when a strong,, 
muscular, well-knit, handsome frame holds a weak, awk- 
ward, nerveless mind ? — a mind that trembles at every 
task, cowers at every exertion, rejects all strong, hearty, 
vigorous mental food, and feeds itself, if it is willing 
to feed at all, on soft trash or peppery sauces ? I am 
always in doubt whether to laugh or cry when I see a 
boy passing intd manhood wdth a frame balanced and 
strong, and nerved into the very perfection of manly 
vigor, leaping and shouting in the very exuberance of 
strength, and enclosing a dull, heavy, flabby mind, like 
a baby's in its ignorance, and like an old man's in its 
feebleness. And let no one tell me he cannot do it ; 
let no one say he has not got the memory, or the 
thought, or the wit ; he might as weU excuse himself 
from football on the ground that he had no muscles 
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in the back of his legs. The powers need training ; 
but they are there, and places like this are made to 
bring them out. 

And do not think, when I try to urge you to cul- 
tivate strength of mind above strength of muscle, 
that I am seeking to deprive you of any pleasure. 
There is no excitement, no thrill, no glow in a race 
or a game or a match, when eye and nerve are strung 
to their highest, that can equal the glory of victory, 
the joy of attainment, when memory and thought 
have been practised and trained and stimulated to 
tear out the heart of a language or a science, to wake 
an audience and set them on fire by speech, to put 
your name before a score of rivals for wit and wis- 
dom and power, to rule men and women by your 
strong thoughts and strong sentences, that show a 
man is there. If ever you have run from your work 
here as hard and dull, and gone to your exercise as 
gay and delightful, it needs only the will and the 
heart to make study and reading and thought and 
debate as excitingly delightful, as absorbingly inter- 
esting, as any game that was ever played. For wher- 
ever strength is there is happiness, and with weakness 
comes wretchedness. 

The will and the heart, — there is where the real 
strength lies. Where is the value of a strong body 
and a brave courage, if it only makes us base and 
selfish ? if our blood, glows in our veins so strong 
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that we cannot control our passions, but must enjoy 
ourselves, though sense and wisdom say, " N"o " ? if 
strength tramples out gentleness, and makes us ride 
roughshod over all tenderness and delicacy, caring 
nothing what laws are broken if only our great brute 
frame is happy ? Where is the use of wit and mem- 
ory and fancy and study, if it only makes us mean 
and critical and tricky, if we use our strength only 
to bully those who are weaker and cheat those who 
are simpler than we ? It is one of the most glorious 
lessons you learn from your games here, that no man's 
strength is good by itself, — that every one needs every- 
one else, — and the strongest and swiftest and tough- 
est is slow and weak, if he does not help his brother 
and his brother help him. Stand by each other, boys, 
outside, as you have here; be strong together there, 
as you have been here ; and, whether for play or for 
study, " help every one his neighbor, and let each 
say to his brother. Be of good courage/' 

But remember that friendship is not everything; 
that it has its weak side. It is sad, it is miserable, 
when boys and men are constantly acquiescing in 
wrong, letting things go by, slackening in duty 
themselves, letting others slacken, simply from that 
weak good-nature which they confound with strong 
friendship; — not daring to rebuke the crowd, not 
daring to set the high standard, not daring to act out 
their own nobility, to strike their own strong blows. 
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because it will seem rough to some friend, who per- 
haps is longing to have them pull him up ; or, worse, 
because they do not like to ofiFend some mere ac- 
quaintance, or some ideal society, which is of no 
true value or consequence. 

Be strong then, in your souls, my dear boys, or, 
rather, be strong in the Lord. Gird up the loins of 
your mind, fight the good fight of faith, run with 
patience the race set before you. If your strong 
body goes with a weak will, — if your strong passions 
silence a feeble conscience, — if your smart brain con- 
quers a fainting honor, — if your keen wit crushes a 
faltering faith, — spring to your feet; lift up your 
voice to God in prayer ; for the sake of truth, of duty, 
of love, brace every power you have got to trample 
that base strength, which is weakness. Call out that 
tender, humble, confiding weakness which is really 
strength. Acknowledge, as we all have to do, how 
feeble we are at our best, — how utterly at the mercy 
of disease, of passion, — how much we need our friends, 
our Master, our God. But think of him who trained 
you here, whose strong soul made his weak body live 
with its own fire ; think of his Master, who has con- 
quered the world from his prostration on the cross; — 
and let us see you and hear of you and think of you, 
while years go on, as learning every year more and 
more that, as my text finishes, " the word of God abid- 
eth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one." 



"REDEEMING THE TIME."* 
" Eedeeming the time, hecatise the days are evil" — Ephesiaks y, 16. 

TT would not be easy for old version or new version 
to tell us exactly what is meant by redeeming. 
The word is really buying up, going into the market 
of the world and investing in these days and months 
and years that are now so bad, which the world is 
wasting so cruelly, but which, if rightly employed, 
might be so precious. The Christian has been pre- 
sented by his Master with heavenly capital, — the in- 
exhaustible spirit of God, — by which he may buy 
up and ransom the decayed and dead things of this 
world, redeeming them into sound life. There is 
nothing strange in the idea ; — every day thousands 
of men in this country are looking out for evil things 
into which they can put their means and convert 
them into good. The property is a curse to those 
who own it, and they will thankfully get rid of it ; 
but it may be made a blessing, if only some one will 
buy it up and redeem it. This very city of Ephesus 
to which St. Paul wrote — the Asia Minor in which 

* I^eaclied at the close of tlie school year 1880-81. 
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its ruins stand — is less than nothing in the world ; 
its barbarian masters, who cling to it so firmly, get 
nothing out of it, — its population is scanty and de- 
gi'aded ; but let a Western company buy it up, — let 
capital and industry and sound government go there, 
— and it might be the garden of the world, as glo- 
rious and rich as in Xenophon's day. 

And I suppose St. Paul specially alluded to one 
class of merchandise where buying up, redemption, 
makes all the difference between ruin and glory. He 
meant the slaves who filled the Eoman empire, whom 
the foul hate and still fouler love of their masters 
was fast turning into devils; but which when ran- 
somed, as they were every day in scores, by kind and 
wise purchases, became the graft which was to sup- 
plant the old dead stock, and make half of the new 
people. St. Paul bids his hearers, so many of whom 
were slaves, redeem the time as they would them- 
selves pray to be redeemed, bought up, from tyranny 
and vice into freedom and happiness. 

Here then is our lesson: the days, the world, are 
bad ; if left to themselves, they will die of decay and 
spread corruption ; it is our business to redeem them, 
to buy them up, and make them good and sound. 
The world is bad, the days are evil, — not wholly, 
but largely, seriously. Some people make a busi- 
ness of denying this ; they think it a fine and gen- 
erous thing, showing a happy, calm mind, to declare 
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that the world is a pretty good world, that things are 
going on about right, and that we need not trouble 
ourselves. This is not true. It shows a terrible blind- 
ness to the way things really stand. There is no 
need of exaggeration or passion. If right and wrong 
mean anything, no sensible person can live through a 
single day without seeing a score of things which he 
would alter if the world were his to reform. The 
good people — or the bad people — who think it is so 
much pleasanter and more comfortable to talk other- 
wise, and shut their eyes to the evil right round them, 
will have them cruelly opened when they least expect. 
And it is just as foolish, and still more wicked, to ad- 
mit, as many do, that there is a great deal of wrong 
and crime and sin in the world, but that it is none of 
their business, — they are out of it, living in a sacred 
retirement of paradise, where vice and perversion 
never enter. In old times such men and women went 
and actually shut themselves in cloisters or ran away 
into the deserts. Some do that very thing now; and 
many practically do it, by simply keeping away from 
everything which offends their sense of what is right, 
and letting the wicked world die of its own corruption. 
Now this is wrong, because it is cowardly. It is 
wrong, as it always is wrong to run away from any- 
thing that calls us to hard work and patience and 
spirit. A great part of the very wrong of this very 
evil thing is cowardice, — shirking hard duty ; and 
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for good people to run away from the whole mass of 
evil, and avoid grappling with it, is actually to add to 
that evil, and to one of its most contemptible forms. 
But in point of fact you cannot do it ; you cannot 
pull yourself tenderly out of the world, and live all 
alone in a little cloister of good sense, good manners, 
and good principles. It is your world that is bad. It 
is your countrymen, your business partners, your rela- 
tions, your classmates, your schoolmates, among whom 
the evil dwells. You will find it spreading among all 
your dealings with them ; and if you do not redeem 
them, they will taint you. 

I suppose most of you have read Poe's terrible 
story of the Eed Death. When Prince Prosperous 
kingdom was ravaged by a pestilence, he and his 
friends shut themselves up in a great palace, and did 
nothing but amuse themselves. One night, when 
they were holding a grand masked ball, it was found 
that one of the revellers had dared to disguise him- 
self as a victim of the bloody pestilence. The prince 
hunted him into the comer and challenged him for 
his insolence in presuming to remind the selfish com- 
pany of their perishing brethren, whom they had shut 
out. And when the intruder dropped his mask he 
proved to be the Eed Death itself, forcing its way 
in by the inevitable sympathy of suffering man, and 
sweeping the guilty palace in the same ruin that 
reigned without. Such is the fate of every one who 
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says he knows the world is very bad, but it is none 
of his business to make it better. If he does not try 
to make it better, it will be sure to make him worse. 

I don't think boys in school, or young men in col- 
lege, are often guilty of this sanctimonious shirking of 
evil ; except that they sometimes have a supercilious 
exclusiveness, standing oflf from those they think are 
not gentlemen. In this case, perhaps, more than any 
other, it is the bounden duty of those who are con- 
scious of refinement to mix with those whom their 
fastidiousness rejects, but whom their example might 
easily improve. No true gentleman labels himself 
gentleman, or talks much of being revolted by the 
bad manners or low breeding of others. But I do 
think schoolboys and students are very liable to 
another wrong way of deaUng with what is bad 
around them; they accept it as the regular thing, and 
themselves as part of it; they know there is plenty 
of falsehood and brutality and foulness and laziness 
and scoflSng about them, and they think on the whole 
it is a pretty comfortable den to wallow in, — " Live 
and let live," — men always have been scamps and 
always will be; don't you mind me, and I won't 
mind you. Because — in the other sense of the 
word — you would n't mind me nor I you, if we tried 
to correct each other. 

My dear friends, this is all utterly wrong, — wrong 
in belief, and wrong in action, silly and wicked. The 
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world, in the first place, is not so bad that it cannot 
be changed ; the times are not so evil that they can- 
not, be bought up and redeemed. The very admission 
that these evils exist, — the very fact that, when hard 
pushed, you allow that falsehood and foulness and 
brutality are the true names for men's amusements 
and practices, — shows that they are unnatural things, 
things to get rid of, things that you would alter if 
you could. There is nothing I regret to see more in 
school or in college than that terrible calling evil good 
and good evil, the belief that the low standard is the 
natural one, and religion and virtue a fiction and a 
cheat. I do not care what becomes of our teaching 
here. Your next teachers may reverse it all if they 
like; they may insist on your translating muntis 
" reward," or that the momentum does not vary as 
the velocity ; but do not, 0, do not let them nullify 
this, my first and last lesson, that there is something 
great and high and noble and true and pure in this 
world, the reflection of God, as the sea reflects the 
blue of the sky, and that all that there is low or evil 
or mean or cruel in it is the unnatural, the transient 
state, that all of us are bound to set our faces against, 
and refuse to accept as our proper standard. 

And let me say, at once and cordially, that I know 
not all are in error. I know that there are a plenty, 
a great plenty, — I believe the majority, — who have 
not the slightest intention of falling into the mass 
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around them, and foregoing their birthright as chil- 
dren of a Christian land, — whoever, wherever they are, 
boys or men, in school or in college, in common or in 
public life, they are determined to do right, or to try 
to do right as they understand it. Honor is a reality 
to them. Purity is a bosom friend. Truth is a daily 
and hourly practice. The image of Christ is in their 
hearts, and, though they may not talk much about it, 
they turn in the moments when no one but God sees 
them to his image who died on the cross, and resolve 
once more to be like him. And they are like him. 
Their life of right is not a failure. Evil enters their 
house and stands rebuked at them ; and in whatever 
company they are, it is recognized that there is some- 
thing better, something nobler, something more like 
what we all would be. But with this they are con- 
tent. They think it is enough to be true and pure 
themselves, — honorable gentlemen and faithful Chris- 
tians themselves, — and that so their work is done. 
And all around them, in their class, their society, 
their city, their party, their country, the wrong is going 
oa They tell the truth, but their schoolmates cheat ; 
they are pure, and their classmates are foul; they 
are honorable, and their colleagues are corrupt And 
they think — you think — you are not to blame ; they 
think — you think — that you have no right, no call, 
to carry your honor, your purity, your truth, outside 
yourselves, and force your friends, your brethren, to 

13 
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come up to your standard, on pain of losing your 
friendship and your love ! 

" Eedeeming the time, because the days are evil" 
Dear friends, to whom God has given the perception of 
right, the love of right, the practice of right, in whom 
happy homes and kind friends and devoted teachers 
have awakened a sense of a loftier purpose, do you 
realize the vast field that lies before you wherein to 
invest your capital of honor, and virtue, and nobility ? 
There are all around you, in school and in college, and 
in that for which school and college is at best a weak 
preparation, in life itself, there are hearts fit for the 
warmest love, talents capable of the most brilliant 
results, tempers suited for the sweetest intercourse, 
which are still given over to evil, — still foul and 
dead and rude, because you, and such as you, have 
never gone over the threshold of your own life, have 
never in all your intercourse, in all your play, in all 
your study, spoken the word and done the deed to 
ransom evil and turn it to good. 

Do you think it is none of your business ? Do you 
think it is conceited and uncalled for to try to draw 
away your friends from roads you would loathe to tread 
yourself ? But you would do it in something of far 
less importance without fear of what might be said. 
If you saw your neighbor make a blunder in his Latin 
exercise, you would correct him ; will you not check 
him when you see him about to cheat in it ? If he 
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came in before his cue in a play, you would call him 
off the stage ; will you not call him off when he is 
entering a house that ought to be shut to him ? You 
would tell him to row or back water if you saw him 
running into a shoal or a cataract ; will you not hold 
him back, or urge him on, by main force, when he is 
getting stranded on the shoals, or plunging over the 
cataracts of life ? 

The world is given to us to live in, and it is given 
to us to make better, and to turn into heaven. Every 
morning since you have been here, and every Sunday 
evening since I have stood before you, the words have 
been uttered, "Thy kingdom come," "Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven," and "Deliver us 
from evil." That deliverance must come, not by pre- 
tending evil does not exist, not by running away from 
it, not by calling it good, not by doing only our part, 
and leaving our brothers to perish, but everywhere 
actively buying up the evil times, the evil places, the 
evil companies, and turning them into good. 

When the ten thousand Greeks were marching 
homeward from the Tigris, although one barbarous 
nation after another tried to stop or exterminate them, 
as a rule they were passed on cheerfully enough, from 
a fear that they might take a fancy to halt, settle 
themselves in the middle of Asia, and plant a Greek 
city in the Armenian mountains which should over- 
awe all the East. What a change might have been in 
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the world's history if that settlement had come to 
pass ! My own dear friends, you are on your Anabasis ; 
you are going up to the field of society and study to 
which you have looked forward so long. What might 
you not do, you score of men, if you would plant 
yourselves in that home, a settlement of cultivated, 
honorable, sensitive Christian gentlemen, resolved on 
buying up every field of evil, sowing it with the seeds 
of truth and purity, and civilizing all around you? 
A smaller number than you once tried the same work. 
The eleven men of whom this book tells the story, 
when their Master was taken from them, and all was 
dark, set to work converting the world to God, re- 
deeming the time, and turning the evil days into 
good. From the hour you entered this school to 
the hour you leave it, every thought of your master, 
the saint who is no more, and of him who stands and 
struggles with you, has been that you might be con- 
formed to the image of Christ, and in nothing do we 
beg that that likeness be more perfect than in that 
life of active as well as passive virtue, which will not 
be overcome of evil, but will overcome evil with good. 
And may God in heaven bless you with the blessing 
he alone can give ! 

FINIS. 
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